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I. 


&N THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE, number for 

January, 1902, we called attention to two articles 

which had appeared some time previously in Zhe 

Fortnightly, from the pen of Mr. W. H. Mallock. 

These articles, with others which followed, have 

recently been published in book form, under the title Religzon 
as a Credible Doctrine. The book is intended by its author to be 
a defence of the three basic doctrines of natural religion—God, 
‘freedom, and immortality—against the assaults of scientific un- 
belief. The volume is not worthy of its author. To Catholics 
it can only be a matter for regret that he is responsible for 
such a sorry performance; for Mr. Mallock, by eminent services 
to the cause of truth; has deserved the old Roman encomium, 
Bene meruit de republica. More than twenty years ago, when 
the Positivism of Spencer, Tyndall, and Huxley seemed to be 
carrying everything before it, Mr. Mallock in his Zs Life Worth 
Living ? first showed that the doctrines of that school logically 
involved the destruction of morality; and he thereby dealt it, 
in its most vulnerable part, a blow from which it did not re- 
cover. Since then he has, in his own inimitable manner, laid 
bare the nakedness of “ undogmatic Christianity ” and exhibited 
the folly of Anglicanism in search of a ground of authority. The 
more one recalls the logical acumen and philosophic grasp 
displayed by Mr. Mallock in his other writings, the more one 
is puzzled to understand how he can be the author of his latest 
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work. What has disturbed the judicious temperament which 
never slighted the strength of an opponent’s position, and used 
the same weights and measures in weighing the arguments of 
friend and foe? What strabismus has dulled and distorted the 
keen eye which no fallacy, however well disguised, no latent 
absurdity, could escape? Had Religion as a Credible Doctrine 
come forth from the press anonymously we should have been 
inclined to say: What a treat it would be to watch Mr. Mallock 
tear this thing to tatters! 

The object which he proposes to himself in the present 
volume is “to exhibit as worthy of a reasonable man’s accept- 
ance, not indeed the dogmas of any one religion in particular 
but those fundamental doctrines which are essential to all 
religions, and which are, moreover, the doctrines against which 
modern science, as generally understood, directs its fundamental 
protest.” The method by which Mr. Mallock pursues this end, 
is, first to show that the arguments offered by the ordinary 
apologist of religion are “ridiculous and ignominious failures,” 
for they have all been completely and irrevocably demolished 
by modern science. This endeavor calls upon him to marshal 
before his reader those invincible conclusions of modern 
science which have wrought this havoc. Finally, when he has 
proved to his satisfaction that science and religion are in 
deadly conflict, he points out his way of escape, a sure and 
safe one, though all the masters missed it. It consists simply 
in admitting the existence of the contradiction, and paying no 
attention to it, since though science has, to the satisfaction of 
reason, demolished the “three buttresses of religion,” neverthe- 
less we may reasonably continue to believe these tenets to be 
true, because they are indispensable to morality. That such a 
contradiction between science and religion exists, Mr. Mallock 
maintains in the strongest terms. ‘The doctrines of im- 
mortality, of freedom and of a God who is in relation to our- 
selves, is a system for which among the facts of science it is 
utterly impossible to find a place.” Again, he says: “To any 
doctrine of individual immortality science opposes an unbroken 
and impregnable barrier.” Summing up the arguments on the 
scientific side against immortality and free will, he declares: 
““We have seen as to will that he (man) is nothing but a mere 
machine, who, whatever he does, deserves neither praise nor 
blane, since whatever he does he could not have done other- 
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wise. And as to his alleged immortality, we have seen that the 
more deeply we penetrate into the observable facts on which 
his life and his mind depend, the more clear does it become to 
us that these facts, all and singly, exhibit his life as a mere 
fleeting phenomenon, which appears with the body and disap- 
pears with it, leaving nothing behind.” Finally, as to the ex- 
istence of God there is a similar verdict: ‘‘ What science reveals 
to us with regard to the fact of man it reveals also to us with 
regard to the idea of God. The universe, as we know it, is a 
system of unbroken determinism; and if, in any sphere of its 
existence the Supreme Mind is free, in its relations to this 
universe it has laid its freedom aside.” 

The purpose of this paper is not to refute these contentions 
put forward by Mr. Mallock in the destructive portion of his 
thesis, but to point out the worthlessness of the attempt which 
he makes to establish religious truth on a reasonable basis after 
he has accepted the foregoing conclusions. Relative to the 
first portion of his work we shall only point out two facts 
which indicate how completely he has relinquished the use of his 
critical faculties. In the first place, he has solemnly pro- 
pounded the extravagant speculations of Professor Haeckel and 
dignified them with the name of science. He speaks of this 
monistic philosophy as if it were as truly science as is astro- 
nomy, and the wildest conjectures of the German professor con- 
cerning the mysteries of the Infinite are laid down by Mr. 
Mallock as if they carried the same weight as the theory of 
gravitation. Even Haeckel himself warns his readers that the 
doctrines set forth in Die Weltradthsel, which is the storehouse 
from which Mr. Mallock.draws so liberally, are but speculations. 
And no scientific man of eminence attaches any value to 
Haeckel’s philosophy. The venerable professor himself complains 
that those who once walked with him have deserted him in his 
old age. The work from which Mr. Mallock has drawn his 
weapons, has, as one of his critics observes,* been stigmatized 
by Professor Paulsen as a disgrace to German scholarship; and 
another distinguished fellow-countryman of the professor has 
accused him of playing fast and loose with science and the 
public. That Mr. Mallock should accept the views of ‘a be- 
lated eighteenth century materialist” as the last word of science 
is enough to show us that, from some cause or another, his 

*See Catholic University Bulletin, January, 1903, p. 93. 
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critical powers were in a state of inhibition when he constructed 
this wonderful piece of apologetics. -More than twenty years 
‘ago, when dissecting with his keen dialectic knife the preten- 
sions of Tyndall, he said the human will “is a force, a some- 
thing of which physical science can give no account whatever, 
and which it has no shadow of authority either for affirming or 
denying; and further, if we are not prevented by it from affirm- 
‘ing his (man’s) immaterial will, we are not prevented from 
‘affirming his immortality, and the existence of God likewise.” * 
Since Mr. Mallock wrote these words a change has taken place 
‘in the status of the controversy between theists and their op- 
ponents. The change is not that science has thrown any further 
light on the problem; but, on the contrary, that the great mass 
of scientific men, and of speculators who profess to take science 
as their guide, have come to the conclusion that the questions 
of God’s existence and man’s immortality lie beyond the domain 
of science so far that science cannot expect ever to throw any 
light on the subject. 

If Mr. Mallock’s inexplicable procedure when summing up 
‘the scientific side is a discredit to his judgment, the manner in 
which he handles the arguments for religion is, if possible, still 
‘more unworthy of him. Instead of stating them fairly and giving 
due weight to them, he distorts, minimizes, and misrepresents. 
Especially is this the case in his treatment of Father Maher, 
‘S.J., from whose work on Psychology he takes the statement 
of the case for free will and immortality. He has displayed an 
almost incredible crassness in the treatment of Father Maher’s 
work, misapprehending its gist, and travestying its arguments 
‘till his presentatipn of them becomes nothing better than a 
caricature. In an article in Zhe Fortnightly for March, Father 
Maher exposes a few of the more glaring blunders which Mr. 
Mallock has committed. They are such as to show that not 
only has Mr. Mallock failed ‘to present Father Maher’s argu- 
ments fairly, but that he has not even grasped the fundamental 
tenets of Catholic philosophy. Yet he sets himself up for an 
“intellectual accountant” qualified to examine the conflicting 
claims of the religious apologist and the scientific unbeliever, 
and then to settle the litigation by a judicial sentence from 
which there can be no appeal. And here we may remark that 
one of the many grotesque features in this grotesque book is 


*Js Life Worth Living? p. 242 (edition Putnam, 1897). 
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the contrast between the vein of self-deprecation in which Mr. 
Mallock assumes what he calls the humble 7vé/e of intellectual 
accountant, and his undisguised arrogation to himself, as he dis- 
charges the task, of a thorough ability to sit in judgment on 
both the apologist and the scientist. Both the scientific thinker. 
and the theologians are, he says in his introductory chapter, 
disqualified from making an accurate estimate of the positions. ; 
of religion and science; this “is the work of a person much 
humbler, the intellectual accountant.” To this “limited. and 
unambitious task” he addresses himself. But forgetting his. 
humility, he pretends ‘to the expert knowledge of both theolo- 
gian and scientist; and, in the event, he tells them that both of 
them are ignorant of what they are talking about, while he alone. 
has the secret to the palace of truth. Mr. Mallock’s comparison 
of himself to an accountant is not a very happy one. It. 
would describe his performance better to liken him to.a.pro- 
fessor of legerdemain who having borrowed a watch from a 
spectator, subjects it to a great deal of ostentatious hammering, 
and passes fragments around to the audience to convince every- 
body that the thing is completely ruined; then, with a few 
graceful turns of the hand, he draws it forth from some mys- 
terious receptacle perfectly sound, and blandly hands it back to 
its owner. 


II. 


We come now to the principal part of Mr. Mallock’s thesis. 
Having led us through a land where robbers have, in the name 
of science, deprived us of our most precious possession, he 
points out the intellectual road leading to the realm of cer- 
tainty in which we find awaiting us our lost religious truth. 
The key to the problem lies in the fact that as perfectly rea- 
sonable beings we may, says Mr. Mallock, assent to two con- 
tradictory propositions (such as the assertions that the will is 
free, and that the will is not free); and with complete convic- 
tion hold them to be both alike perfectly true. It is a natural 
opinion, he admits, that to accept two such propositions simul- 
taneously can seem reasonable to a madman only. This preva- 
lent belief Mr. Mallock proceeds to brush aside by the most 
convincing of arguments, which is to demonstrate. that the 
acceptance of just such contradictories is something that all of 
us do, and that, “ owing to the constitution of our own minds 
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and of the universe, unless we followed this procedure no 
coherent thought would be possible.” He observes that he 
does not mean that a simultaneous assent to contradictories 
takes place in most minds as a conscious process; but that 
“it takes place by implication as a strictly logical consequence 
of thoughts and judgments which lie at the bottom of all our 
knowledge, and that a logical analysis sufficiently deep and 
careful is all that is wanted to bring it to the surface.” Then 
in proof of this statement he submits to analysis various ideas, 
religious and scientific. The theist’s idea of God involves con- 
tradictions; the scientist’s ideas of space, time, ether, etc., etc., 
all involve contradictions. Bore down anywhere, in short, 
through the surface of our knowledge and we invariably strike 
the primary stratum composed of contradictions. Logic leads 
us to a point where all our ideas resolve themselves into mutu- 
ally repellent particles, and every truth generates from its own 
womb monsters which devour it. If, then, every idea involves 
contradiction, let us once for all liberate ourselves from our 
superstitious belief that contradictions cannot be true. Though 
the fundamental tenets of religion are proved to be false by 
science, yet when we look into our moral nature we find that 
if we are to safeguard morality, we must believe in them. This 
need is sufficient grounds for us to accept them. And it is 
only one contradiction the more in an intellectual world built 
up of contradictions, when knowing them to be false we yet 
believe them to be true. Such is the astounding theory which 
Mr. Mallock offers as an impregnable basis of religion. 

To this charmingly simple solution of the difficulty there is 
but one objection. Human reason is so constructed that it is 
incapable of carrying out Mr. Mallock’s suggestion. First he 
invents a fictitious difficulty, and now he offers an impossible 
remedy. Some of Mr. Mallock’s critics have treated this 
theory as a revival of the antinomies of Kant. It is much 
more extravagant than Kant’s position. For according to Kant 
the antinomies, or contradictions of reason, arise out of our in- 
veterate propensity to take our ways of thinking, which are 
mere laws of our subjective thought, for laws of the universe 
outside us, that is, the universe of things-in-themselves about 
which our mind, he teaches, can know nothing at all. Fully 
aware of the absurdity of the view that the mind can acquiesce 
in the acceptance of contradictories, Kant, after pointing out 
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the antinomies, treats them as delusions, and solves them by a 
demonstration in accordance with his own system. It would 
be more correct to say that Mr. Mallock has taken his cue 
from Sir William Hamilton and Mansel, who consider that an- 
tinomies in thought do really exist, so that reason finds 
grounds for adhering to both sides of a contradiction and none 
for giving the preference to one over the other. But even 
Hamilton and Mansel do not outrage our intellect so far as to 
pretend that it can consciously entertain two contradictories; 
for they hold that faith must cut the Gordian knot by approv- 
ing one and rejecting the other. The various cases which Mr. 
‘Mallock cites as instances in support of his thesis do not help 
him at all. Let us grant, for argument’s sake, though we hold 
it to be really an erroneous view, that some of our funda- 
mental concepts involve a contradiction which appears when 
subjected to a logical analysis sufficiently searching. To hold 
this principle is to doom the intellect to scepticism, and to de- 
clare that certainty of anything is beyond our reach. Still, it 
is conceivable that the mind might simultaneously entertain two . 
concepts or two propositions of this kind, because though con- 
tradiction is implied, nevertheless it is latent; a logical process 
of a complicated character is required to bring it into view. 
Consequently the mind is not conscious of it, and the funda- 
mental law of our reason is not called into play. If by a 
course of reasoning we make the contradictory implications ex- 
plicit and obvious, our puzzled intellect stands still and refuses 
to assent either to one side or the other. Only by allowing 
ourselves to forget the antagonism between them can we again 
treat the given concepts as true. Very different is the feat 
which Mr. Mallock calls on us to perform. He asks us to ac- 
cept as certain truths proved by scientific demonstration the 
following propositions: There is no personal God; the will is 
not free; man is not immortal. And he furthermore asks us, 
with full and conscious advertence to that assent, simultane- 
ously to believe that these same three statements are absolutely 
false. Our reason is no more capable of giving these two as- 
sents than, to borrow one of his own illustrations, two masses 
of wall which are falling in opposite directions can be held to- 
gether by a postage stamp. If, however, Mr. Mallock, when 
declaring that the first three statements are established by 
science, does not mean to state that they are proved as quite 


. 
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absolutely certain truths, then his entire argument from begin- 
ning to end is a tissue of empty verbiage. If he is under the 
impression that he himself is performing the above impossible 
feat, it is but a sign (we are convinced that he really believes 
in the religious truths) that with all his insistence on Haeckelian 
monism, he does not really assent to its conclusions at all. 
And here it is not out of place to recall an observation of 
Cardinal Newman: ‘There are assents so feeble and superficial 
as to be little more than assertions. Many a disciple of a 
philosophical school, who talks fluently, does but assert when 
he seems to assent to the dicta of his master, little as he may 
be aware of it. Nor is he secured against self-deception by 
knowing the arguments on which these dicta rest, for he may 
‘ learn the arguments by heart, as a careless school-boy gets up 
his Euclid.” Some time ago we should have subscribed un- 
hesitatingly to the remark of Mr. Mallock, that in all the 
annals of intellectual self-deception it would be hard to find 
anything to out-do or even to approach the fantastic absurdities 
of Mr, Herbert Spencer in search of a religion. Now, how- 
ever, having carefully read Religion as a Credible Doctrine, we 
should hesitate before acknowledging Mr. Spencer’s claims to 
this pre-eminence. 


III. 


Echoing Venerable Bede, and anticipating Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, St. Thomas says that there can be no teaching so false but 
that, here or there, it mingleth truth with error; nor is there 
any knowledge that is false in every part without any admix- 
ture of truth, Even Mr. Mallock’s extraordinary doctrine, not. 
to speak of the cognate though less extravagant aberrations of 
Hamilton and Mansel, is based on a distorted view of a truth. 
In several passages he states correctly the fact which, through 
his own woeful misapprehension and misinterpretation, lures him 
into regions of paradox and absurdity. He strikes the centre 
fair when he says that “the human intellect is an organ of 
capacities so limited that it is constitutionally unable to grasp 
life or existence in its totality, or even any of the individual 
facts of which life and existence are composed.” It is quite 
true that ‘‘ideas and conceptions, which within the magic circle 
(of intelligible knowledge) cohere together like the strands of a 
twisted rope, begin, as soon as the borders of the circle are passed, 
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to unravel themselves and stretch away towards the opposite 
sides of infinity.” And ‘the totality of things in general, and 
of each thing in particular, is a tree of such enormous growth 
that our arms are too short to clasp it and, instead of meeting 
round it, extend themselves in opposite directions.” This in- 
ability of our reason to adequately, that is comprehensively to 
understand anything in the universe is witnessed to by every 
school of philosophy. And because of this inability, if we pur- 
sue our concepts, tenets, and beliefs far enough, we arrive in a 
region of obscurity and mystery—not a region of contradiction ; 
for the perception of a contradiction demands a clear, compre- 
hensive grasp of the antagonistic terms. A process of reasoning 
upon two valid notions; or two well established truths, very 
often carries us intellectually out of our depth. Why this is so 
has been very concisely explained in Zhe Grammar of Assent: 
“Qur notion of a thing may be only partially faithful to the 
original; it may be in excess of the thing, or it may represent 
it incompletely, and, in consequence, it may serve for it, it may 
stand for it, only to a certain point, in certain cases, but no 
further. After that point is reached, the notion and the thing 
part company; and then the notion, if still used as a represen- 
tative of the thing, will work out. conclusions, not inconsistent 
with itself, but with the thing to which it no longer corresponds.” 
Our notion of motion may be taken as a typical example. The 
most accomplished physicist and every sane metaphysician will 
admit that of the real nature of force and motion we know 
next to nothing at all; that is to say, our concept of motion is 
but a feeble effort to grasp a reality immeasurably too large for 
our comprehension. And just because of this disparity the no- 
tion has, from the days of the Greek sophists to the days of 
Mr. Spencer, served to supply us with metaphysical paradoxes 
proving that movement cannot take place, and that time does 
not exist. From the limited nature of our faculties, obscurities, 
difficulties and perplexities everywhere beset us in our attempts 
to state the real in the formulz of abstract logic. The disparity 
which exists between thought and things of the finite universe 
is but a suggestion of the immensely greater measure in which 
our concepts of the Infinite, of God and his attributes, and all 
the incomprehensible realities involved in his relation to his 
creatures, fall short of their object: No wonder that, when we 
subject them to logical analysis, “after procéeding in our inves- 
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tigations a certain way, suddenly a blank or maze presents itself 
before the mental_ vision, as when the eye is confused as by the 
varying slides of a telescope.” Hence Cardinal Newman says: 
“When we try to reconcile in the moral world the fulness of 
mercy with exactitude in sanctity and justice, or to explain that 
the physical tokens of creative skill need not suggest any want 
of creative power, we feel that we are not masters of our 
subject.” 

It is, however, the crown of foolishness to conclude that be- 
cause we cannot know everything about a thing we cannot know 
anything about it; or to let go our hold on a well-established 
truth because with our petty reason we are unable to plumb 
the ocean of Infinity. What the sane reason knows to be cer- 
tain it continues to accept, whatever theoretical difficulties logic 
may raise around it. Even the most foolish of philosophers, 
however much he may appreciate the fable of Achilles and the 
tortoise, could not be cheated into thinking that the calendar 
or the railway guide is a farrago of nonsense treating about 
nothing. By the fundamental law of its nature, our mind knows 
that truth cannot contradict truth, and when seeming incompati- 
bilities arise between two truths it ascribes the confusion to the 
limitations of its own powers; and continues to hold on to its 
certain knowledge, though the full reconciliation of that knowl 
edge is hidden from its sight in the shadows which veil the 
mystery of existence. 


IV. 


If philosophers, apologists, theologians, speculators of every 
school and shade who willingly enough in theory admitted the 
inadequacy of our intellect comprehensively to grasp and com- 
pletely understand the great realities with which they have 
dealt, had made this truth their practical guide, it is safe to 
say that an immense quantity of the learned volumes which 
burden the shelves of philosophical and theological libraries 
would never have seen the light. The Agnostic, for example, 
whose proudest boast is that he alone recognizes the finite 
nature of our intellect, no sooner enters into discussion with a 
theist than he insists, notwithstanding all the protests of his 
adversary, that the theist, if he speaks of God at all, must im- 
ply that his ideas fit their object with the accuracy of a mathe- 
matical definition. When the late John Fiske, summing up in 
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‘a few words a piece of reasoning which, in one place and 
another, covers many thousands of pages, declares that the im- 
possibility of reconciling Infinite Goodness and Infinite Power 
in God with the existence of evil puts theology in an inextrica 
ble dilemma, the speciousness of his argument depends on the 
assumption that our notions of these attributes must be taken 
to comprehensively and perfectly represent them. And on the 
same groundless postulate are based all agnostic attacks on 
theism. 

Nor is it the anti-theist alone who has failed to keep before 
his eyes the acknowledged limitations of the human intellect. 
Many a theologian and apologist have fallen into the same 
fault; and their mistake has been all the more glaring because 
it is often truths of revelation that they have reasoned upon as 
if these could be exhaustively stated in a logical formula. 
They have handled dogmas and definitions of the church as if 
they had penetrated their innermost implications and explored 
their entire scope. They failed to remember that,.in the words 
of Father Hogan, creeds, definitions of faith, and dogmatic 
declarations “‘in many cases are only an approximative expres- 
sion of truths beyond the range of human intelligence; and 
even when the object is accessible, the expression may not be 
perfectly adapted to it, or be made to cover, by logical deduc- 
tion, much more than was ever intended by its authors.” * To 
make the matter worse, the reasoner has sometimes labelled his 
deduction de fide or proxima fidet; thus modestly calling on 
followers to supplement their act of faith in the infallibility of 
the church with another in the inerrancy of his ratiocinative 
powers. Another cognate form of misdirected zeal is that of 
the apologist who undertakes completely to clear up all the 
difficulties and obscurities that hang around various points of 
Catholic doctrine. Our opponents, seeing. that the proffered 
explanation does not explain, are only the more confirmed in 
their disbelief. This inveterate ambition to state divine truths 
in a comprehensive rational synthesis has been the fruitful 
mother of such weary, never-ending controversies as have been 
waged over rival theories concerning God’s foreknowledge, pre- 
destination, divine concurrence, efficacious grace, and free-will ; 
and each side is as sure that its own view is correct, as the 
other side is that it leads to deadly error. 

* Clerical Studies, edition 1898, p. 178. 
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The church herself acts otherwise. The truth committed to - 
her care she teaches as her Master taught, in terms to be un- 
derstood even by the simplest. Her guardianship in the mat- 
ter is “to preserve the exact ideas which that simple language 
conveyed to its first hearers, knowing well that these human 
ideas and thought-forms are indefinitely inadequate*to the eter- 
nal realities which they shadow forth.” ‘‘ What does she care,” 
continues Father Tyrrell, whose words have just been quoted, 
“about the metaphysics of transubstantiation except so far as 
metaphysicians have to be answered in their own language and 
on their own assumptions?” * The natural. knowledge preva- 
lent among men at any particular age she uses as the most 
suitable vehicle: to convey her divine message. But she does 
not undertake a synthesis of these two elements, nor does she 
guarantee the deductions which private erudition may make 
from such a synthesis. If the advance of the human mind dis- 
credits the natural knowledge of a particular age she cares not, 
for it was never hers. She is as much at home in an age 
which believes in the heliocentric theory as she was in one 
which held to the Ptolemaic. Her theologians have employed 
the principles of Aristotelian philosophy and the axioms of 
Roman jurisprudence to interpret the mysteries of the Incarna- 
tion and the Redemption. She knows that she can teach that the 
Word was made flesh, and that by His stripes we all are healed, 
to the Oriental mind that knows nothing of Justinian, and thinks 
in forms that cannot be reduced to those of the peripatetic 
philosophy. 

The present profound intellectual unrest in the Christian 
world relative to the results of modern criticism and science 
upon historic Christianity is not without effect upon many 
within the fold. Like Martha, some Catholics are troubled about 
many things, while there is but one thing necessary. to our in- 
tellectual salvation. No facts established by the higher criticism. 
or by science will ever be found to conflict with the teaching 
of the authoritative Guardian of doctrine. As in the past, some 
human opinions that in many minds have been inextricably 
mingled with Catholic doctrine may be consumed in the fierce 
heat of the crucible in which truth is now tried; but the pure 
gold of the church’s teaching, when purified from ‘this dross, 
will but shine with renewed splendor before the eyes of men. 

* Faith of the Millions, First Series, p. 239. 
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MAY CUSTOMS IN ITALY. 


BY GRACE V. CHRISTMAS. 


HE Italy of to-day and: the Italy of yesterday are 
two very different countries. And yet, not- 
withstanding the twentieth century civilization 
and progress of modern Italy, with its electric 
trams, and its taxes, and its monster hotels, 

there lies deep down in the hearts of her people a.vein of 
strong conservatism, a clinging to the traditions of a bygone 
day. A picturesque custom which existed in Rome some thirty 
years ago has now become only a memory of the past. This 
was the celebration of the ‘‘Fragolata,” or Strawberry Feast, 
when men in gala costume walked in procession through the 
streets carrying on their heads enormous wooden platters heaped. 
high with the glowing crimson fruit, and accompanied by girls 
in gaily tinted attire, who danced along beside them, beating 
tambourines and singing the praises of the strawberry. Having 
thus made a triumphal progress through the city, they passed 
singing out of the. gates, and spent the remainder of the day in 
merrymaking-on the Campagna. From time immemorial it has 
been considered unlucky to marry in May, but according to 
ancient traditions, it is undoubtedly a month in which to make 
love. The ancient idea was to marry in June, which was 
dedicated to Juno, the goddess of marriage, and to occupy one’s 
self with the preliminary courtship in the “merry month of 
May,” when Mother Earth breaks forth into blossom, leaf, and 
flower, and honors are paid to the ‘Bona Dea.” A reminis- 
cence of the festivals once held at this season is to be found 
in the “Infiorata,’”’ or Flower Festa, which is still celebrated in 
the quaint little town of Genzano, near the blue lake of Nemi. 
It takes place on the octave of the feast of Corpus Christi, and 
is said toe receive its name from the custom of scattering flowers 
before the Blessed Sacrament; but it may ‘be related to the 
ancient “ Floralia,” or “Ludi Floralis,’ which were long ago 
celebrated in honor of Flora from the 28th of April to the 2d 
of May. This picturesque “ festa” has been graphically described 


. 
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by Story in his Réba di Roma: ‘“‘On this occasion the people 
are all dressed in their effective costumes, the girls in bodices 
and silken skirts with all their corals and jewels on, and the 
men with white stockings on their legs, their velvet jackets 
dropping over one shoulder, and flowers and rosettes in their 
conical hats. The town is then very gay, the bells clang, the 
incense streams from the censer in the church where the organ 
peals and Mass is said, and a brilliant procession marches over 
the strewn flower mosaic with music and crucifixes and church 
banners. Hundreds of strangers, too, are there, to look on; 
and on the Cesarini Piazza and under the shadow of the long 
avenue of ilexes that lead to the tower are hundreds of hand- 
some girls with their snowy ‘toraglie’ peaked on their heads. 
The rub and thrum of tambourines and the clicking of castanets 
are heard, too, as twilight comes on and the “ Salteréllo” is 
danced by many a group. This is the national Roman dance, 
and is named from the little jumping step which characterizes it. 
Any number of couples dance it, though the dance is perfect 
with two. Some of the movements are very graceful and 
piquant, and particularly that where one of the dancers kneels 
and whirls her arms on high, clicking her castanets, while the 
other circles her round and round, striking his hands together 
and approaching nearer and nearer. Of course it is the old 
story of every national dance—love and repulse, love and re- 
pulse, until the maiden yields. As one couple, panting and 
rosy, retires, another fresh one takes its place, while the by- 
standers play on the accordion the whirling, circling, never- 
ending tune of the ‘ Tarantella.’ 

Among the mountains of Pistoia the inhabitants invariably 
celebrate the return of spring on the first of May. The fes- 
tivities begin on the last evening in April, when a crowd of 
young men assemble together and form a procession through 
the towns and villages, singing and playing mandolins. Two or 
three carry a leaf-stripped tree, decorated with flowers and 
golden-hued lemons, which is called the “ Maio,” and others 
bring baskets filled with perfumed blossoms. As they march 
along they distribute these floral offerings to all the matrons 
and maids whom they encounter en route, and these in turn 
present them with eggs, small flasks of wine, and a sort of 
- jumble cake cut in the shape of, rings and adorned with red 
tassels. The ‘‘ Maggi” which they sing so lustily on these 
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occasions are as old as Italy herself and are very quaintly 
worded. This is a rough translation: fT 


“We come our salute to bring 
To this brave house and good, 
Whose honor unshaken has stood, 
And therefore we come to sing. 


“‘ And first we salute the master, 
And then his excellent wife, 
We know he’s in the Maremma: 
God grant them a good long life.” 


- Sometimes in the ‘“‘ Maggio” processions the “ contadini,” 
accompanied by oxen decorated with olive branches, bright 
ribbons, sheafs of grain and silver bells, made a tour of 
the fields singing and reciting verses by way: of insuring good 
luck for the harvest. In other parts of Italy a band of women, 
headed by an elaborately dressed ‘‘contadina” called ‘“ Le 
Maggia,” made a triumphal progress through the village, gra- 
ciously accepting the gifts which were showered upon them. 
In the days that were, the rustic lovers of Italy used to rise 
before the dawn on the Ist of May and plant a branch of — 
laburnum, or olive, or some flowering shrub before the door of 
the beloved object’s house while they sang her ‘ Maggi,” by 
way of a matutinal serenade, if the expression is allowable. 
In the evening the girls and their attendant swains used to 
meet together in some grove and dance and sing. In many 
places bonfires blaze from the summits of -hills or the crests of 
mountains, and in several Neapolitan towns the people build 
huge fires and dance wildly round the flames. Fire and noise 
are two most important adjuncts of festivity in the sunny 
South. 

It was in May, also, that the artists’ feast was once held in 
the groves of Egeria, one of the loveliest spots in the wide- 
spreading Campagna. It was originally instituted by German 
artists, and though all nationalities were permitted to take part 
in it, its special directors invariably belonged to the Father- 
land. It was a motley scene. Every grotesque and ludicrous 
costume which the mind of man was capable of inventing was 
here represented, and after the wearers thereof had breakfasted 

* Réba di Roma. 
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the procession was formed. The president and committee drove 
in a wooden cart adorned with strange devices, garlanded with 
bay, and drawn by huge white oxen decorated with flowers; 
while the rest followed on horses, donkeys, or on foot. Some- 
times a mock heroic drama was performed, or a travesty of the 
taking of Troy, and the festivities were ultimately concluded by 
an al fresco banquet with enormous barrels of wine placed at 
intervals upon the grass. Other times, other manners. In the 
Rome of to-day there is very little merrymaking amongst its 
poverty-stricken and heavily-taxed population, and the Ist of 
May in the “Eternal City,” as well as in Milan and Turin, is 
usually set aside as a day of “strike” and riots on the part of 
the Italian workmen. 
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SAINT DENIS AND ITS ROYAL TOMBS. 


BY MARY RICHARDS GRAY, 


‘Tt rose before me patiently‘remote 
From the great tides of life it breasted once. 
Hearing the noise of men as ina dream, 
I stood before the triple western port 
Where dedicated shapes’ of saints and kings, 
Stern faces bleared with immemorial watch, 
Looked down benignly grave."’ 


way N the midst of the workaday world of St. Denis 
f stands its old cathedral, the burial-place of the 
royalty of France. To us of the modern world 
it is a spot replete with memories of the past. 
BR Mae It recalls the days when the church with its 
battlements and two tall towers, surrounded. by its abbeys and 
chapels, dominated the great plain north of Paris beyond 
Montmartre, and was the Christian shrine towards which pil- 
grims wended their way along the cross-marked route taken 
by St. Denis on his miraculous journey. Then there came from 
the ends .of the earth a motley crew—the prince with his 
courtly retinue, the beggar in rags, the knight on horseback, 
the shoeless palmer, the armed crusader, the wandering monk, 
the sick and the crippled, the afflicted and the gay, the high 
and low, in endless train, deeming that they ‘‘had seen naught 
of the civilized world if they had not seen the relics of St. 
Denis and gazed upon the treasure which the church con- 
tained.” Now the great Benedictine Abbey and mortuary 
chapels are gone. Hemmed in by tall mercantile buildings is 
the old church, bereft of one of its towers; but it no longer 
signals from afar a welcome to the pilgrim. The stranger within 
the city must ask its location, and thread his way through a 
maze of dirt-begrimed streets or be rushed to its portals by 
tramcars; and while he gazes in awed silence upon the spot 
which holds the great of earth his reveries are disturbed by 
the hurly-burly and commotion of the busy manufacturing town. 
We visited the old church late one summer afternoon. The 
exterior, despite the brilliancy of the light, was gloomy, and 
the low, ordinary buildings crowded about it detracted from its 
VOL. LXXVII.—II 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE CHURCH OF ST. DENIS. 


impressiveness. Architecturally it is interesting in that it is 
the best example in France of thirteenth-century pointed Gothic 
architecture. We gazed at the three massive doorways with 
their carved stories, at the rose-window converted into a clock, 
at the surmounting battlements telling of the days when it 
was necessary to defend sacred places with carnal. weapons; 
then stumbled through the dark vestibule built by Abbé Suger 
into the church, where the lightness and brilliancy were in 
strange contrast to the gloom without. The arrangement is 
extremely simple: a long nave crossed by a single transept, 
with four stairways leading from this nave to a raised choir 
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surrounded by radiating chapels. The central parts rise with a 


lofty clerestory supported by tall, graceful marble columns. | 


In the aisles, in the transepts, and around the sides of the 
church are the memorials of the noble dead. Simple sarcoph- 
agi, carved mausoleums of priceless worth, sculptured urns tell 
us where to find their mortal remains, if there be any after 
the desecrations and vicissitudes which have befallen them. 
Bathed in the glowing tints cast upon it by the kaleidoscopic 
play of color through windows which symbolize, as it were, 
the walls of the heavenly city set with jasper and precious 
stones, the church did not seem a charnel-house. We _ quite 
agree with Michelet in saying: ‘‘ This church is not a sad and 
pagan necropolis, but glorious and triumphant; brilliant with 
faith and hope; vast and without shade, like the soul of the 
saint who built it; light and airy as if not to weigh on the 
dead or hinder their spring upward to starry spheres.” 


Shuffling his slippered feet on the stone floor, and rattling . 


his keys to emphasize his importance, came the old sacristan 
to greet us. In appearance he seemed almost of the dead 
over whom he kept watch. Wearily he dragged himself along, 
unlocking the chapels and droning out enough sing-song ex- 
planations to warrant his demanding a good-sized tip. 

Of the curious old tombs the first to attract our attention 
was an enormous canopied structure at the right of the high 
altar, the tomb of King Dagobert, who died in 638 in the 
Abbey of St. Denis, and was buried in its church. For us the 
chief interest in this Gothic pile centres in the three alto- 
reliefs above the sarcophagus, which is guarded on the one 
side by a statue of his queen, Nanthilde, and on the other 
by one of his sons, Clovis II]. The carvings represent a 
legend taken from “‘ Gesta Dagoberti,” which says that ‘“‘ when 
Dagobert was dying, St. Denis appeared to a holy hermit on 
the shore of Sicily, commanding him to rise instantly and pray 
for the soul of the departing king. The hermit obeyed; but 
scarcely had he done so when on the neighboring sea he be- 
held the king lying on the bottom of the boat, and being 
flogged by demons while he cried in his agony to his favorite 
saints, Denis, Maurice, and Martin. The three hearing his 
supplications appeared in the midst of a mighty tempest, 
snatched their servant from his oppressors and bore him on a 
sheet to celestial spheres, singing as they went the words of 
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the 65th Psalm: ‘ Blessed is the man whom Thou choosest and 
causest to approach unto Thee, that he may dwell in Thy courts.’ ” 

According to an old thirteenth century chronicler, Guillaume 
de Nangis, this monument was once richly colored; few traces 
of this color, however, may be seen on it to-day. 

More curious and more ancient than this is the tomb of 
Frédégonde, the wife of Chilperic I., who passed into glory in 
the year 597 after having crowned her earthly accomplishments 
with the murder of the Bishop Pretextatus at the church altar. 
She had other worthy victims—a brother-in-law, a stepson, and 
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a husband—but, as they did not seek the refuge of sanctuary, 
no particular importance attaches to their mysterious and 
untimely departure. This memorial is a mosaic of small pieces 
of different-colored marbles mingled with bits of copper, fashioned 
in the form of a woman’s figure and placed in the floor. The 
hands and the feet are of the stone itself, their shape being 
outlined by a narrow band of mosaic work. 


The three most beautiful and most elaborate mausoleums are 
those of Louis XII. and Anne of Brittany, Francis I. and Claude 
of France, Henry II. and Catherine de Médici, all enormous 
structures Renaissance in style, similar in design, and executed 
by the first French artists of their day. The idea in each is 
the same, the contrast of life and death. The tomb of Louis 
XII. and Anne of Brittany, an oblong block of marble support- 
ing an edifice pierced by twelve arches, is really a small temple. 
On the top, removed from the grave at the base, clothed in 
robes of state, kneel the royal pair in prayer; while within they 
are represented again, lying upon their coffins, entirely nude, 
struggling with death. Arranged in the arches are the Apostles; 
at the corners sit four statues, Fortitude, Justice, Prudence, and 
Temperance, symbolical figures of the virtues which rulers 
should possess; on the pedestal are exquisite bas- reliefs of Louis’ 
campaigns in Italy. ‘In this monument,” says Lubke, ‘“‘ French 
sculpture attained its classical perfection.” 

Besides the tomb of Francis I. there is‘in the Chapel of St. 
Michel an urn containing his heart, which originally belonged to 
the Sisters of Val-de-Grace. In accordance with the custom 
prevalent in an early day the bodies of sovereigns were divided 
into three parts—body, heart, and intestines—and interred in 
different places, so that as many shrines as possible might derive 
benefit from them. King Francis’ heart was kept at Ram- 
bouillet until after the Revolution, when it was brought to St. 
Denis. Its receptacle, a white marble urn, exquisitely graceful 
in shape, suggests a classical model. The reliefs almost cover- 
ing it represent Faith and the Church, the arts ‘and the 
sciences. Around the base runs a frieze of cross-bones and 
skulls, a design dear to the medizval mind. 

Italian in style is the white marble tomb of Renée d'Orléans, 
the seven-year-old daughter of Francis II. The crowned effigy 
of the child holding a rosary rests upon a slab of black marble 
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THE URN CONTAINING THE HEART OF FRANCIS I. 


supported on a sarcophagus decorated with statuettes. of virgin 
saints. Above and watching over the recumbent figure are the 
Madonna, Margaret, Catherine, Barbara, and Geneviéve, the 
latter bearing a lighted taper which a devil tries to extinguish 
and an angel to keep lighted. 

On the tomb of Isabelle d’Aragon, in white marble lettering 
inlaid in the black of the sarcophagus, is the most ancient of 
the rhythmical inscriptions: 


“Dysabel lame ait paradys 
Dom li cors gist sovz cest ymage 
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Fame av roi philippe ia dis 

Fill louis roi mort en cartage 
Le jovr de sainte agnes seconde 
Lan mil CC dis et soisente 

A cusance fv morte av monde 
Vie sanz fin dexli consente.” 


Besides royalty, one woman, a number of abbots, several council- 
lors, and four warriors, Du Guesclin chief among them, were 
buried here. Only a small recumbent figure, worn and mutilated, 
recalls the fame of the beloved hero, the doughty knight who 
fought valiantly in the long wars with England. 

Leaving the church we descended into the crypt. There in 
the walled-up chapel, Le Caveau de Turenne, are the remains 
of the bodies which were gathered up after the desecrations of 
the Revolution; in an inner room are a few unimportant tombs, 
and, in the chapels under the choir, statues of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette, works of no artistic merit yet possessing a 
sentimental value. 

At present there are in their restored form at St. Denis one 
hundred and sixty-seven tombs, many of which were brought 
from other churches after the Revolution, when Lenoir took in 
hand the matter of collecting and restoring them. Chronology 
begins with the statue of Clovis I. (481-511) and ends with a 
bust of Louis XVIII. 


Returning to the church we sat down close to the tomb of 
Dagobert to muse, to picture to ourselves the old church in 
greater glory than that shed upon her by the rays of the de- 
clining sun, to live again the memorable scenes of French his- 
tory which have taken place here. Of the many legends and 
stories which have grown up about the church and those con- 
nécted with it, first in importance is that of the patron saint, 
Denis. Butler says he was a missionary, sent out from Rome, 
who was beheaded along with Rusticus, a priest, and Eleu- 
therius, a deacon, in the reign of Maximian Herculeus. The 
bodies of the three martyrs were thrown into the Seine, but 
taken up by a Christian lady, named Catalla, and honorably 
buried near the place where they were beheaded. Over their 
graves the Christians built a chapel, which through the pious ex- 
hortations of Geneviéve was replaced by a church. This church 
fell into decay, but in the seventh century Dagobert rebuilt it; 
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STATUE OF LouUIS XVI. IN THE CRYPT. 
‘then, all through the Middle Ages it was restored and rebuilt 
by succeeding kings, and very recently by Viollet-le-Duc. 
About this story of the beheading of St. Denis grew the tale 
that a miracle occurred at that time. According to popular 
belief Denis, after having suffered martyrdom, picked up his 
dissevered head and walked with it to the place where he 
wished to be buried, the present site of the church. It is this 
story that we find represented so often in art. In the time of 
Dagobert came the wonderful dedication of St. Denis, witnessed 
only by a poor leper shut up in the church. At the dead of 
night he was startled to see before him in dazzling light the 
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Saviour, His Apostles, a multitude of angels, and Sts. Denis, Rus- 
ticus, and Eleutherius. Our Lord, having sprinkled the church 
with holy water served him by the three saints, said to the leper: 

“Go tell good King Dagobert what thou hast seen.” 

“But how can a poor’ leper penetrate the presence of the 
king?” he answered. The Saviour touched him with his finger 
and he was made clean, and did as he was bidden. The king, 
already impressed by the story, believed it, and devoted him- 
self to the church, which he rebuilt; and the monastery in 
connection with it he endowed with such wealth that he was 
looked upon as its founder, the monks celebrating with great pomp 
and ceremony his festival each yéar on the 19th of January. 

It was in 753 that Pope Stephen II. consecrated the high 
altar and made the abbot. the primate’ of all the prelates of 
France, granting him the privilege of having six deacons vested 
in dalmatics. Later Charlemagne, because of the wonderful 
dedication of the church, made it the chief and mistress of all 
the churches of the kingdom. The magnificence and the splen- 
dor of its abbots was unsurpassed. An old epigram says: 


“Au temps passé du siécle d’or 
Crosse de bois, Evéque d’or, 
Maintenant changent les lois 
Crosse d’or, Evéque de bois.” 


Not all the abbots indulged in display; Abbé Suger was a 
notable exception. Against his will raised. to-.a position of 
greatest power, he was at heart a simple monk, preferring a 
cell to the palace of the king. In remodelling St. Denis, as he 
was commanded to. do, during the absence of King Louis on 
the second Crusade, his ideas were all for grandeur, but in 
building for himself naught was too lowly. He had a cell fif- 
teen feet long and ten feet wide constructed in the very shadow 
of the great church, and in it he lived in accordance with 
strictest monastic rules. He had neither curtains nor tapestries ; 
his bed was of straw. Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Cluny, 
who once visited the church, coming upon the cell exclaimed: 

“Behold a man who condemns us all!” 

The relics of St. Denis and the treasury, one of the richest 
of medizval times, attracted pilgrims’ from all parts of the 
world. Some came from love and a sense of duty, some to be 
cured, and others from idle curiosity. Among the relics were 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. DENIS.—BY BONNAT. 


the bones of the saint preserved in the chapel in the crypt, 
the famous head of silver gilt containing his skull, his mitre, his 
chalice, his rings, and his miraculous keys, “which they apply 
to the faces of those persons who have been so unfortunate as 
to be bitten by mad dogs, and who receive a certain immediate 
relief by only touching them.” 

The treasury contained the wonderful cup set with precious 
stones which once belonged to King Solomon, the nail of a 
griffin upon a silver gilt animal, a unicorn’s horn six feet high 
sent by Aaron, King of Persia, to Charlemagne, the hunting horn 
of Roland, a rock crystal vase from the Temple, the lantern 
used at the betrayal of our Lord in the Garden and called 
“the lantern of Judas,” Joan of Arc’s sword, Charlemagne’s 
chess-board and chess-men, his cross and sceptre, Louis IX.’s 
crown and ring, and Philip Augustus’ jewels. Nearly all the 
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early kings left their crowns to the treasury. These on festi- 
val days were suspended around the high altar, which was 
illuminated by sixty great candles. Persons of high and low 
degree vied with each other in lavishing gifts upon the church. 
Joubert explains this spell which she cast over men’s minds 
when he says: “The pomps and magnificence with which the 
church is reproached are in truth the result and proof of her 
incomparable excellence. Whence came, let me ask, this power 
of hers and these excessive riches, except from the enchant- 
ment into which she threw all the world? Ravished with her 
beauty, millions of men from age to age kept loading her with 
gifts, bequests, and cessions. She had the talent of making 
herself loved and the talent of making men happy. It is that 
which wrought prodigies for her, it is thence she drew her 
power.” 

Few churches have seen more of earthly grandeur, pomp, 
changes, and desecration than St. Denis. Within its sacred pre- 
cincts have been acted many of the most memorable scenes in 
French history. Here Stephen II. took refuge from the Lom- 
bards, and remained a whole year waiting for the French king 
to aid him in defeating his foes. Here Louis VI. solemnly 
adopted the oriflamme, the standard of St. Denis, as the banner 
of the kings of France. Here he suspended its scarlet folds, 
‘fastened to a gilded lance, above the high altar, whence it was 
never removed except when the king took the battle-field in 
person—occasions attended by elaborate ceremonies. It was this 
banner which in some mysterious manner disappeared either at 
Agincourt or Rosbec. Here Abelard spent a year or more in 
retirement. Here the Maid of Orleans, her victories won, hung 
up her arms in 1429. Here in 1593 Henry IV. abjured his 
‘accursed heresy.” Here, during the Revolution, occurred scenes 
of awful desecration, for the Convention decreed that the Revo- 
lutionists should celebrate the first anniversary of the fall of the 
monarchy by demolishing tombs, their object being to destroy — 
every vestige of royalty, to obtain the lead of the coffins for 
bullets, and to find perhaps buried treasures. One writer in 
describing what took place says: 

“The people, in savage fury over its tombs, seemed to ex- 
hume its own history and cast it to the winds. The axe broke 
the iron gates given by Charlemagne to the basilica of St. 
Denis. Railings, roof-pieces, statues all crumbled into fragments 
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ToMB OF RENEE D’ORLEANS, 


beneath the hammer. Stones were torn up, tombs violated, 
coffins smashed in. A mocking curiosity examined under the 
' bandages and shrouds the embalmed bodies, the consumed flesh, 
the calcined bones, the empty skulls uf kings, queens, princes, 
ministers, or bishops, whose names had echoed through the 
past history of France. Pepin, the founder of the Carlovingian 
dynasty and the father of Charlemagne, was only a pinch of 
gray dust that the wind carried off. The mutilated heads of 
the Turennes, the Duguesclins, Louis XII., Francis I. rolled on 
the garvis. Every step was on piles of sceptres, crowns, pastoral 
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staves, historic or religious attributes. An immense ditch, the 
sides of which were covered with quicklime to destroy the 
bodies, was dug in one of the outer cemeteries, called the 
Cemetery of the Valois, Perfumes were burned in the vaults to 
purify the air. After every blow of the axe, the shouts of the 
diggers were heard as they discovered the remains of a king, 
and played with his bones.” 

“Henry IV., skilfully embalmed by Italians, preserved his 
historic countenance. His chest, when exposed, still displayed 
the wounds by which his life had fled. His beard, scented and 
spread out in fan-shape, as in his pictures, evinced the care which 
this voluptuous king took about his appearance. His memory, 
dear to the people, protected him for a moment from profana- 
tion. The crowd defiled in silence for two days before this still 
popular corpse. Placed in the choir at the foot of the altar, he 
received in death the respectful homage of the mutilators of 
royalty. Javogues, a representative of the people, was indignant 
at such posthumous superstition. He endeavored to demonstrate 
in a few words to the people that this king, brave and amorous, 
had been the seducer rather than the saver of his people. ‘He 
deceived,’ said Javogues, ‘God, his mistresses, and his people; 
let him not deceive posterity and your justice.’ The corpse of 
Henry IV. was flung into the common grave. 

“Louis XIV. was a black amorphous mass of spices. The 
man was lost after death in perfumes, as during life in pride. 

“Louis XV. came last from the tomb. The infection of his 
reign seemed to rise from his sepulchre. A mass. of powder 
had to be burned to dissipate the mephitic odor of the corpse 
of this prince, whose scandals had degraded royalty.” 

After the destruction of the tombs the church, first a market, 
became in turn a Temple of Reason, a depot of artillery, a 
theatre for acrobats, a flour warehouse, and a granary; the final 
act of desecration being accomplished by taking out the beauti- 
ful stained glass of the windows and converting the lead of the 
roof into bullets. For years it stood without a a although 
it was in 1795 made a parish church. 

Fallen from its high estate, its treasures gone, restored and 
renewed in all its parts, St. Denis is still great in the memory 
of its past glories, of its past history, comprising a period of 
almost twelve centuries, of the royal dead who slumber within 
its walls. 
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A ROUMANIAN HEROINE. 


BY B. TEELING. 


HE year 1848 was a memorable year for Europe. 

Murmurs of discontent, whispers of rebellion, 

tidings of petty revolutions here and there, 

filled men’s thoughts; from Ireland’s little band 

of patriots with their bright, youthful aspira- 

tions and poetic enthusiasms, to the unlettered peasant of ob- 

scure eastern provinces, who, fired by those sullen rumors of 

freedom’s dawn which had filtered across his frontier, resolved 
to shake off the usurper’s yoke and be free. 


Some two years before that ‘“‘new era in the history of the 
stretch of time,” a quiet little drama was being played in pre- 
paration for its dawn. The “ beautiful blue Danube” bears on 
its broad bosom many a boat-load of human joys and sorrows, 
as its crowded steamers pass up and down between the various 
Hungarian and Roumanian ports. 

“ Beautifully fitted up and kept with scrupulous care, they 
boast an admirable cuisine, and nothing can be more agreeable 
than a voyage up or down the river during the autumn 
months,” writes a traveller, especially when the crowds of 
fashionable Moldo-Wallachians are returning home from their 
annual tour to Paris or the German baths. Enthusiastic globe- 
trotters declare the journey affords “the finest bit of river 
scenery in Europe,” especially that in the vicinity of the world- 
renowned Iron Gates, where “the mountains rising high on 
each side of the Danube, the rushing torrent, roaring and 
seething and boiling as it dashes on, the countless shoals, 
eddies, and whirlpools, with the bit of bright blue sky over- 
head, spotted with fleecy clouds, all combine to offer materials 
for a picture which is one of the most striking in the world”; 
while here a solitary sentinel in Austrian uniform, there an 
oriental-looking Turkish fez, or a group of Wallachian peasants 
in rags and dirt, their long, unkempt locks surmounted by a 
Dacian cap, lend a touch of human interest to the landscape, 
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which, however, becomes wilder and less cultivated as you ap- 
proach the Roumanian capital. : 

On a calm summer’s night, in the year before mentioned, 
one of the usual passenger steamers, with its gay crowd of 
homeward bound travellers, was moving slowly with the stream 
between those wild and picturesque shores towards their desti- 
nation, the now Roumanian capital, then, after many vicissi- 
tudes, under the sway of Russia, while its people secretly 
yearned after national independence, or, at the worst, the 
Turkish rule. 

Among the many lively and talkative groups which paced 
the deck, or leaned chatting over the bulwarks discussing the 
varying scenes of village, plain, or hill as they passed, two 
ladies sat apart, conversing but little, and evidently strangers to the 
rest. The younger of the two, a slight, dark-eyed girl of some 
sixteen summers, seemed keenly observant of their fellow- 
travellers, and remarked to her elderly chaperone that while 
most among the crowd seemed old acquaintances, one young 
man, who nevertheless exchanged an occasional greeting here 
and there, sat silent and apart, watching with sad and pensive 
eye the frolics of the coquettish Moldavian maidens and Wal- 
lachian youths. 

Night came on; so warm and still a night that few if any 
thought of going below; and as the stars came out, and the 
full summer moon sailed into the dark sky, flooding all things 
with its silvery light, many were the exclamations at its beauty. 

“ Quelle belle lune!” murmured the elder lady to her com- 
panion. 

“Qui,” sighed the girl, “et pourtant, elle se léve sur bien 
des malheureux !” 

She had not noticed, as she spoke, the dark figure at her 
side; but as it turned at her words she recognized the silent 
passenger of all that day. He turned too and looked at her, 
but said nothing; till, the next day, finding himself again near 
her, he took occasion, on rendering her a small service, to 
enter into conversation; and, a town being mentioned which 
the vessel was approaching, he asked whether that was her 
destination. 

“No,” replied she, ‘I am going to Bucharest.” 

“That is my native town,” he smiled. ‘May I ask, have 
you any friends there?” 
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“T am going to my brother, Mr. Effingham Grant, the 
English Consul.” 

“Effingham Grant? Why, he is my dearest friend!” 

Mutual explanations followed, the young man claiming the 
privilege of helping and escorting his friend’s sister for the 
rest of her journey, while she told him how, their parents 
being dead, she had been educated in France, and was now 
going to make her home with her elder brother. 

After this the time passed all too swiftly, and when the 
dimly lighted and roughly paved streets of the Wallachian 
capital were reached after a two hours’ journey from Guirgin, 
the Danubian port, little Marie Grant threw herself into her 
brother’s arms and poured out the story of their travels. 

“Rosetti? My friend, Count Rosetti? Why, yes, he is 
our great patriot-poet. Take care, Marie, that you do not 
lose your heart to him, for he has vowed never to marry!” 

“Indeed, and why?” 

“Because he feels so deeply the slavery of his downtrodden 
nation. Because he declares that his bride is his country and 
he will have no other love!” 

Nothing could have been better calculated to touch the 
romantic side of a young girl’s imaginative nature; and it 
need not be said that while Count Rosetti, half attracted by 
the girlish sympathy which responded so gracefully to his 
patriotic aspirations, and half absorbed in graver cares of politi- 
cal import, dreamed but of platonic friendship, Marie Grant, on 
her side, was quickly assimilating all the half-poetic, half- 
patriotic sentiments of his party, and identifying herself with 
them as far as she was able. 

Over the opening volcano of impending revolution the 
light-hearted Roumanians danced and laughed and played to 
their hearts’ content, and even the grave young count had to 
jest with the rest; and so one day, in the English consul’s 
drawing-room, one of the beauties of their circle, a young girl 
staying with the Grants, caught up a roll of paper from a 
table and waved it above her head, with a laughing ‘‘ What 
will. you give me for this?” 

“Nothing, for I will take it!’ cried Rosetti, with a dex- 
trous movement gaining possession of it and running out of 
the room, calling back adieus as he went. 

The girl, half-frightened at what she had done, ran out and 
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leaned over the balcony: “Monsieur Rosetti, take care! That 
paper does not belong to Mademoiselle Marie X (herself), 
but to Mademoiselle Marie Grant!”’ 

He probably did not hear what she said, for, as she spoke, 
he looked laughingly upwards, stepped into a carriage at the 
door and drove off. 

It is so old a story that, were these events not true in 
every particular, 1 might be accused of using a very stale de- 
vice to bring about the dénouement of my story. The next 
morning a pale and troubled young man made his way to the 
residence of the English consul and asked for Marie Grant. 
She came, unsuspecting, at his request. 

He told her what had occurred; told her that he had sat 
up all night reading—what he believed, at first, to be the 
journal of Marie X , but found to be the heart’s outpouring 
of another, whose every thought, every feeling, thrilled in re- 
sponse to his; told her of how he had resolved never to 
marry, for his country’s sake; told how, even now, his move- 
ments were dictated by political necessities, his life and his 
possessions devoted to a well-nigh hopeless cause. And, after 
all that, reading what he had read, knowing now what he knew, 
he had come to ask—would she share them? 

One wonders, somewhat, that Mr. Grant should have per- 
mitted his sister to unite her lot in life with one whose lines 
were cast in such troublous waters; but perhaps he was too 
much accustomed to the underlying murmurs of revolt and seeth- 
ing discontent around them to foresee the coming storm. 

And the Grants’ own family history was romantic enough. 
It seems that in a certain obscure little island, ruled by Norman 
laws but under British rule, and boasting the presence of an 
English governor and regiment, there was, somewhere about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, a small toy shop in one 
of its narrow, ill-paved streets, kept by two maiden sisters, the 
Misses Le Lacheur. There was a younger sister, too, in the 
background, a pretty, dark eyed, dainty thing, of the tiny, 
vivacious type common to most of the true-bred islanders, who 
claimed descent from fairy ancestry ; and little Marie was the 
darling of her old father’s heart, and strictly forbidden, under 
any pretext, to enter the shop. 

But one day, so strong is fate, she happened to look in for 
a moment, just as two young English officers from “the Fort” 
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were standing there, on some quest of little moment; and the 
younger of the two men, as she left the shop again, turned to 
his companion, and said, half laughingly no doubt, “If ever I 
marry, that girl shall be my wife!” 

“Nonsense, Grant!” replied the other, and hurried him out, 
thinking such a sentiment “‘ almost beyond a joke.” 

But the next day young Grant returned alone, and boldly 
asked the prim shopwomen for a sight of their sister. They 
refused indignantly, saying that their father did not permit her 
to come into the shop; but while they were in the very act of 
protesting, the cool young Scotchman looked across the counter 
at the little curtained door leading into the back parlor which 
formed the communication between shop and dwelling house, 
and espied the girl herself, sitting idly over the fire. Without 
more ado he lifted the partition, went in, and began to talk to 
her, while she, nothing loath, responded shyly in her pretty, 
broken English—for the old Norman French was their native 
language, spoken in those days, by all classes, throughout the 
isltand—and somehow, in the end, father and sisters were not 
proof against the lovers’ pleadings, and when that regiment left 
for another station young Grant and little Marie were husband 
and wife. 

The little fifteen-year-old “French” wife went everywhere 
with the regiment, and they had a numerous family of children, 
two of whom, Effingham and Marie, we now find established at 
Bucharest, Marie married to Count Rosetti, and her brother, I 
fancy, wedded to some fair Roumanian, whence he sent his two 
little sons, “Effie” and “Edward,” to the college of their 
grandmother’s native land for education, later on, where the 
present writer knew them. 

But long before this the terrible year 1848 had dawned, 
pregnant with armed forces and redolent of revolutions. 
Roumania, for centuries the battle-ground of contending forces 
—it had been six times occupied by Russian forces within less 
than a century (from 1768 to 1854), and six times reconquered 
by triumphant Turks—began to murmur a low, strong protest 
and claim to self-government; and the echoes of Parisian re- 
volt came quickly to fan the flame. 

The Roumanians have ever been keenly sympathetic with 
France; they are Latin and sister races, and as such radically 
antazonistic to Slav or Czech or Ottoman; and when French 
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poets and politicians cried out freedom, their Roumanian kin 
responded with Liberté et la terre—the cry of Ireland too, the 
desire after peasant proprietorship common to all small countries. 
They believed themselves Romans, descendants of ancient heroes, 
persecuted, oppressed, tossed from Russia to Turkey, ground 
down by Greek hospodars, coveted by Austrian statesmen, 
yet rising hopefully and gaily, time after time, to look out for 
a brighter future. 

They are a gay, light-hearted people, these Roumanians; 
very proud of the purity and antiquity of their race—for they 
claim to be direct descendants of the legionaries and other 
colonists who were transplanted into Dacia by Trajan after his 
conquest of that province, though, as a matter of fact, they 
and their language are hardly less composite than most other 
modern groups of the human family and tongues. They seem, 
amongst other peculiarities, to have preserved to a large extent 
the social divisions of semi-feudal times, the pure-blood Rouman- 
ian belonging almost exclusively to one of two classes, the 
noblemen or aristocrats (so-called boyards) and the peasants. 
The middle class or bourgoisie, to be met with in their towns, 
is composed of foreigners—French, Germans, and Jews, for the 
most part, with a sprinkling of Armenians and Greeks—who 
form the more business-like portion of the community, for 
though ‘‘once every nobleman was a hero, now high birth is 
synonymous with effeminacy, profligacy, and indolence.” One 
of their number confessed to a French writer, M. Saint-Marc 
Girardin, that ‘‘our manners are a little the manners, or rather 
the vices, of all the peoples who have governed or protected 
us. We have borrowed from the Russians their libertinage, 
from the Greeks their lack of honesty, from the Phanariote 
princes their mixture of baseness and vanity, from the Turks 
their indolence and love of ease. The Poles have taught us 
divorce, and have given us that swarm of Jews of low origin 
which you see everywhere in our streets. Such are our morals!” 

The Roumanian peasant, on the contrary, is the representa- 
tive of the best type of manhood of his country, ard recalls 
the sturdy Dacian of old, and all the glorious traditions of the 
past. 

“The Roumanian peasantry is, like its so-called Italian fore- 
fathers, almost exclusively military and agricultural; for in the 
large towns—Bucharest, for example—the servants are usually 
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either gypsies or Szeklers of Transylvania. The Roumanian 
peasant is generally a well-knit, hardy man, with long hair and 
drooping moustache, and an aquiline nose, which strongly re- 
minds the stranger of certain statues of the best Roman type. 
He is good-tempered and witty, speaks his language with 
‘wonderful purity and correctness, and is perfectly satisfied so 
long as his oxen thrive and his favorite tobacco box can be re- 
plenished. The misery and wretchedness of the past, instead of 
brutalizing his character, have lent a softness, not unmixed with 
irony, to his glance. He is clever and intelligent, and the 
only hatred which he still nourishes is directed against the 
Mouscal, as he terms the Muscovite.” 

His dress is not the least interesting part of him, being, it 
is said, identical with that worn under Trajan’s rule, and con- 
sists of a tunic or shirt of thick, coarse linen, worn over breeches 
of the same material, and confined by a broad leathern belt, 
into which are stuck his knife, pouch, and other articles. On 
his feet are shoes, or rather sandals, cut out of sheepskin and 
bound on the foot with strips of cloth. An embroidered 
waistcoat and a sheepskin coat are added in winter, which with 
the high, black woollen Dacian cap of antiquity, and large, 
well-greased snow-boots, complete his attire. 

The Roumanian women are famed for their beauty, their 
sprightly wit and ready tongues, all of which make them charm- 
ing companions. Their dark, speaking eyes, and wealth of 
raven hair, light but well-rounded figures and tiniest of hands 
and feet, would be envied by many a Parisian belle, and, like 
the Basque women, their graceful carriage and well-knit frames 
know no distinction of class; the lowliest peasant will carry her 
burden or basket upon her head to market, or in paniers rest- 
ing in a wooden frame upon her shoulders, with the ease of 
perfect and untrammelled health, dressed in the still national 
costume of white chemisette embroidered in color, short skirts, 
and broad, colored girdle. Married women, as in other coun- 
tries, cover their heads with white ’kerchiefs; unmarried girls go 
uncovered, with broad plaits of hair hanging down behind, in- 
terwoven, on festal occasions, with the coins which are to form 
their dowry—a quaint and somewhat barbaric custom. They 
pass the greater part of their time in spinning, and weave car- 
pets and embroidered fabrics which are said to be unsurpassed 
elsewhere. 
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Their language, a branch of the wide-spread Romance family, 
is, like the rest, founded upon the Latin of old Rome, inter- 
mingled with. dialectic influences from their neighbors on either 
side, who have left traces of Greek, Turkish, French, and Sla- 
vonic derivations through the graceful and musical tongue in 
which the modern Roumanian converses; although, indeed, 
almost every educated man and woman can express himself 
with sufficient fluency in French, German, and even English, 
while the former language has now superseded, at court, the 
modern Greek which was, until lately, the language of the 
higher classes. 

Such was, and still is, the perhaps uncultured but poetic 
and singularly interesting people whom Count Rosetti and his 
friends had vowed to serve and to set free. Among the little 
band of patriots who had dedicated their lives to this high pur- 
pose were such names as Heéliade, a professor in the college 
at Bucharest, and an author and poet of no mean order. He 
wrote on patriotic and historic themes, and sang of the rivers 
and hills of his native country, and of its heroes of long ago, 
who from Trajan’s time to the present had suffered and died 
for her. Another of his school was Carlova, a young poet 
who died at twenty-two; and then Alexandresco, the Rou- 
manian La Fontaine; Boliaco, whom we shall find presently a 
prisoner for the cause of liberty with their leader, and a singer, 
like him, of national ballads; Jean Bratiano, another of Rosetti’s 
early companions, and the only name we find later among those 
holding office under the new stranger prince from Germany; 
and many others less known outside their own country. 

While on the subject of names we may remark that while 
the Golescos, the Bratianos, the Gradistianos, the Varescos, and 
in fact all those terminating in esco or ano, are of pure Rou- 
manian origin, some of the most prominent families in the 
principality owe their being to an alien source; as, for exam- 
ple, the house of Ghika comes from Albania, that of Ypsilanti 
from Trebizond, the Soutzos from Bulgaria, and the Rosettis 
from Genoa, while the Cantacuzenes are not Cantacuzenes at 
all, but Magoureanos; and the Mavrocordatos and Maurojenis 
came from Miconi, in the Archipelago. 


But to return to the year 1848. Its dawning brought to 
the Roumanian peasants, and to their leaders, that supreme 
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moment for which they had waited so long, in which they 
might give the signal for a general rising. The French Repub- 
lic was proclaimed in February, 1848, and Neufchatel, Bavaria, 
Vienna, Berlin, Venice, Tuscany, Rome itself, caught the infec- 
tion of the prevailing spirit of revolt. Finally, on the 18th 
of June, Count Rosetti stood by his wife’s bedside, watch in 
hand, waiting for the moment when he must leave her, in the 
pangs of a first labor, to uplift the standard of rebellion against 
Russian rule. 

Surrounded by spies, they dared not utter the words which 
trembled on the lips of each, but at length the hour of peril 
was past, and “ Thank God, now you can embrace it and go!” 
were the young mother’s first words, as her husband stooped to 
bid farewell to her and to his first-born. Then, for the first 
time since their union, his alone was the path of action, as he 
“went.out to rouse the sleeping lion of a people that waited for 
freedom, and to summon his nation to take up arms, while to 
her remained the far more difficult task of silent suffering—the 
woman’s part, everywhere; waiting, for the blow had not yet 
been struck, and she knew not who to trust. She dared not 
speak—dared not even be alone, or refuse the gossips’ visits 
customary on such occasions, though she knew that curious, 
unfriendly eyes watched her every movement. 

Then, on the twenty-third, the tumult began without. One 
of her well-meaning visitors murmured, “ Rosetti should hide; 
he is in danger!” and presently a friend of his own, pale and 
trembling, came to the bedside, whispering “‘ Rosetti is arrested!” 
But almost as he said it, the excited populace had surged 
round the prison doors, broken them open, and delivered their 
champions, forcing the Prince Hospodar, their hated governor, 
to abdicate. Rosetti helped him in his flight, nay, even pro- 
cured a safe-conduct for his universally detested prime minister, 
whom the people, burning to avenge their wrongs, sought high 
and low in vain. 

When they discovered his flight the streets rang with the 
cry, ‘Who saved him? Treason! Treason!’ and Count Ro- 
setti, coming out on a balcony, took up the words: ‘Who 
saved him? J/¢ was J/” There was a moment of silence, and 
then—a thunder of applause. The people recognized the gen- 
erosity of their hero, and rent the air with their shouts as they 
pelted him with flowers. 
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As he passed along the streets to his own house amid the 
plaudits of the crowd, one of the great ladies of the town 
handed him a wreath of red, white, and blue colors, the French 
colors, woven from the costly window-garden of her mansion; 
and he laid it upon his wife’s bed as he entered the room 
where she lay trembling in tearful joy, whispering as he clasped 
her in his arms, ‘‘ Thou hast deserved it too!” 

For one brief hour they rejoice together, deeming the vic- 
tory won, and while the people shouted and sang without, the 
proud young parents laid politics aside to caress their baby 
girl, and to call her “‘ Libertade’’—or Liberty. 

But neither Russia nor Turkey would suffer so easy a vic- 
tory to their rebellious vassals! Only, they dared not openly 
attack what was in very truth a nation under arms. The 
great mass of the peasant population, full of faith in their 
leaders and of hope for the future, had congregated together 
in their thousands upon the great plain beyond the city walls, 
to await the heaven-sent leader who was to bring them national 
freedom. The allies, scarcely prepared to quell armed resist- 
ance, betook themselves to diplomacy; and the leaders of the 
movement were prayed to hold conference with the Turkish 
generals—Russia silently, but not less surely, in the back- 
ground—in the camp beyond. They went, Rosetti and the 
rest, and . . . found themselves prisoners! His wife, with 
other ladies of the town, was busy distributing food to the 
multitude of peasants who had left their homesteads at the 
appointed summons to— 


“Strike one blow for thee, dear land! 
To strike one blow for thee! ”’— 


when, suddenly, word came that they were leaderless again; 
Rosetti and the rest were prisoners! In a short while all was 
confusion. The Turks rushed into the town and began to pil- 
lage, sack, and burn; and the unfortunate peasants, bewildered 
and leaderless, knew not which way to turn; while one gallant 
little body of men who essayed resistance—the city. firemen— 
one hundred and fifty of them against twelve thousand Turks, 
were cut down to a man, fighting desperately to the last. 
Madame Rosetti, meanwhile, received personal assurances 
from the Turkish officials that all would be well, and that “in 
three days the prisoners would be set free.” When these three 
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anxious days had passed another message came, to the effect. 
that the following morning should see the prisoners with pass- 
ports in their hands, conducted, under escort, to the Hungarian 
frontier. Long before midday next morning the impatient wife 
had left the city, and traversing the crowded plain, arrived at 
the point where the Turkish army lay encamped within their 
appointed limits. To her intense bewilderment the entire camp 
had vanished, and a solitary Turkish sentinel, pacing solemnly 
up and down before the scattered traces of a hasty departure, 
pointed silently and significantly with his bayonet towards the 
direction which they had taken, one exactly opposite to that 
mentioned for the release of the prisoners. 

It was a simple but effectual ruse, played at the bidding of 
Russia, to conduct, as if by misapprehension, the unfortunate 
prisoners towards some fortress where they might be—/for- 
gotten! 

Marie Rosetti, with her quick woman’s intuition, understood 
it all. She went back to their empty home in the half-pillaged 
town, packed up whatever valuables were portable and could 
be conveyed to a place of safety, and then, taking her baby in 
her arms, without zmpedimenta other than a large cloak in 
which to wrap the child, she took one of the small open car- 
riages of the country, and accompanied by one of the patriotic 
leaders who by some chance had escaped arrest, the elder of 
the brothers Bratiano, she set out to follow the prisoners. 

It was towards the end of September; and the violent 
autumnal rains had already set in, flooding the long, low plain 
between Bucharest and the Danube. All’ night long they 
drove under the pitiless storm, its very violence serving as 
safeguard, for the route was deserted, and Bratiano himself left 
her soon, fearing lest his presence might endanger her safety. 

As morning dawned they drew near a small Turkish vil- 
lage beside the river, and there, to her joy, lay a vessel of war, 
in which, as they soon learned by a casual inquiry, were the 
imprisoned Roumanian leaders. With the fearlessness of utter 
self-forgetfulness, she accosted a grave individual wearing a 
Turkish fez, who was pacing up and down on the river bank, 
and learned that he was no less a personage than the physi- 
cian of the Turkish governor of a neighboring town. Telling 
her story, she begged him to intercede with her husband’s 
jailers that, at least, she might share his captivity; but her 
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petition, fortunately as it afterwards proved to be, was refused. 
Only the grim old Turks, more soft-hearted than they seemed, 
offered one compensating favor. She would be permitted to 
embark for a few moments upon the prison ship, and exchange 
a word with her husband, if she cared to venture into a small 
boat manned by seven Turkish soldiers, which just then lay off 
the shore. Hazardous in many respects as it seemed, the 
young wife never hesitated, but, with her babe upon her 
breast, she stepped on board and was rowed slowly across the 
blue water to the bare and crowded deck where the entrapped 
Roumanian patriots stood or sat, huddled together, without 
bedding, cloaks, or any change of garments, shivering in in- 
sufficient clothing, just as they had walked down from the 
town to parley with their treacherous foes. 

They were the flower of Roumanian youth, and more—her 
poets, historians, politicians of the future. Balesco, Balintiniano, 
Jean Bratiano (whose name was united again later with the 
destinies of his countrymen), Boliac, Avistra, the brothers Go- 
lesco, Gradistiano, Jonesco, Ipatesco, Magoveno, Voinesco, Zane, 
and Blacesco the historian, whose promising career was pre- 
maturely cut short by disease, caused by the exposure and 
privations of this trying period. 

Again their captors assured the prisoners that they were 
but “escorted” or “protected” as far as the Austrian frontier, 
where they would be set free; and now a curious and unex- 
plained journey began, in which, the boat pulled slowly onward 
by men on shore, the ascent of the Danube, which might have 
been made in about thirty-six hours, occupied no less than 
three weeks, a purposeful delay, apparently intended to cover 
the time of diplomatic negotiations elsewhere. 

Accompanied, at least for the first part of the journey, by 
a young Hungarian painter named Rosenthal, who was one in 
sympathy with themselves, and had placed his graceful brush 
at the service of Roumania and her liberty, Marie Rosetti fol- 
lowed, for the most part on foot, along the river banks the 
“prison ship,” which held one dearer than life to her; ready, 
quick-brained, and watchful for a chance of rescue. 

In the neighborhood of the famous Iron Gates the prisoners 
were set on shore, and confined for a time in a Turkish for- 
tress—so old and disused a one, indeed, that, as she afterwards 
laughingly remarked, ‘I could almost have taken it myself!” 
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And in fact she so persistently, so touchingly haunted its 
bare, half-ruined walls, that she was at length permitted to en- 
ter, and to spend some hours with the prisoners; and the phleg- 
matic old Turks, roused out of their ordinary apathy by the 
sight of so much courage and devotion, actually vied with one 
another in serving her, bringing food and milk, and rocking 
her babe to sleep in their arms, while its parents and their 
companions snatched a few precious moments together. 

They were looking out hopefully for deliverance from 
France—the France of their dreams and of their desires, thrill- 
ing yet under.the call to arms of the great ‘‘’48”; and with 
touching faith in her help, every blast of the rude September 
gales was listened to with beating hearts, which questioned 
whether it were not the sound of an army from France! But 
no help came; and a friendly jailer, whispering in Madame 
Rosetti’s ear, let fall the fatal words ‘“‘ Bosnia—to- morrow!” 

It meant, captivity and oblivion; the end of Turkey’s hesi- 
tations, and the end of all hope. The Rosettis knew now that 
not only was escape their only chance, but a chance which 
must be swiftly snatched, and that failure once meant living 
death in a Bosnian prison. So they laid their plans. Not far 
from the Iron Gates lie the town and fortress of Orsova, an 
Austrian stronghold on Wallachian territory ; and it was arranged 
that when the little cluster of boats which were now to be 
substituted for the Turkish vessel of war, approached that town, 
all, at a given signal, should leap simultaneously on shore, and 
appeal for protection to the Wallachian populace. But Madame 
Rosetti, who had arrived at Orsova before them, discovered al- 
most at the last moment that the governor of that town was 
devoted to Russia, and far from supporting, would hand back 
any fugitives at once to Turkey; so, standing on the shore as 
the little fleet of boats came slowly past, she signed to the 
prisoners, who stood ready to leap on shore, and holding her 
babe high above her head, she cried out, ‘‘ Do not take her 
until I give her to you.” They understood, and obeyed; and 
the little, sleeping ‘‘ Liberté”” had saved them from failure. 

Those who made that weary journey never forgot the 
gracious, winning, courage-giving figure of the young wife and 
mother as she trod hour by hour and day by day the narrow, 
rugged pathway which bore them onward. Dressed in the pic- 
turesque garb of a Wallachian peasant, which she had donned 
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for greater convenience and safety, she shed encouragement 
and almost happiness by her very presence, as, now holding up 
her child to meet its father’s gaze, now throwing a handful of 
flowers across the narrow strip of water which separated the 
prisoners from shore, or calling words of encouragement to one 
and another, she lightened the long hours of that tedious jour- 
ney. 

No further plans could be formed, no suggestions made from 
one to the other; they could but watch and await one supreme 
chance more. And in the end it came; for, arriving at a Wal- 
lachian village where they were to halt for the midday meal, 
their faithful avant courrier had been able to gather that the 
peasant population was favorably inclined towards the travellers. 
So, when a peremptory message followed them from a Turkish 
fortress which they had passed ex route, ordering instant return 
thither, the prisoners turned upon their escort and declared 
that they would not accompany them. The officer in command 
felt himself in‘'somewhat of a dilemma, and, not caring to risk 
a conflict with the peasantry, returned alone to the fort for 
further orders. No sooner had he left than the prisoners set 
out walking quickly away from the village on the other side, 
towards Austria, and their perplexed escort, unable to control, 
followed them. Madame Rosetti, driving by their side, had 
provided herself with some flasks of wine, and plied the soldiers 
with drink at each halt, they meanwhile salving their Moham- 
medan consciences with the reflection that they were on the 
Christian side of the river! They arrived at the frontier town 
to find a gorgeous repast prepared for them, Madame Rosetti 
having preceded them for this purpose; more ‘wine, coffee, 
liqueurs, pipes, were provided ad /ibitum, and by and by all 
were soundly sleeping, after somewhat naively charging their 
prisoners “not to go away without waking them” ! 

Their own awakening was rude; for when they next opened 
their eyes it was to find the mayor of the village, with some of 
its principal inhabitants, standing over them, brought by the 
indefatigable Madame Rosetti. ‘Where are your passports? 
Have you any? Then how dare you enter the dominion of H. 
I. M. the Emperor, armed?” The poor Turks were dumb- 
founded, and had to give up their arms and become prisoners 
in their turn; while the liberated Roumanians set off with all 
speed across the devastated country where Servia and Austria, 
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Slavs and Hungarians, had been but recently engaged in the 
struggle for supremacy; by Vienna, and across Germany, to 
the beloved and long-hoped-for soil of fair France, there to 
await the dawning of a happier day. 

It would be difficult, within the limits of so small a space 
as we can here command, to give even a slight idea of the 
progress of the Roumanian nation, from those dark days of 
1848 to the present time. After the insurrection of which we 
have been writing, in which Moldavia joined, a kind of pro- 
visional government, called the Lieutenance Princiére, was formed, 
composed of the. chiefs of all the principal political parties; and 
this body remained in power until the following September only, 
when the combined efforts of Russia and Turkey restored the 
original state of things, and the Danubian principalities, as they 
were called, lost even the faint remnants of their former inde- 
pendence. After the Crimean War a French protectorate re- 
placed the Russian one, and at length the growing desire for 
national unity led to the well-known episode of “Colonel 
Cousa’s”’ election as sovereign, and his speedily forced abdication ; 
after which the Roumanian statesmen proffered, by deputation, 
a formal request to Prince Charles of Hohenzollern to ascend 
the throne, with the concurrence of the other European sover- 
eigns ;-and the Reminiscences of the King of Roumania have now 
told the world the story of the last thirty-five years. 

We have all heard of his devoted and accomplished consort, 
“Carmen Silva,” of her literary talent, and of their domestic 
bereavement; and though in the pages of King Carol’s record 
the name of Rosetti scarcely appears, we know that he lived to 
witness and rejoice over his country’s independence, his coura- 
geous little wife beside him, and their children round their 
knees, while not long since a scarcely noticed paragraph in 
some of the English papers told the world that “the death is 
announced of Count Rosetti, the Roumanian patriot. His death 
is regarded as a national loss.” 








KLAUSEN AND SABEN,.— 


KLAUSEN, A LITTLE TYROLEAN PARADISE. 


BY CHARLOTTE H. COURSEN, 


niet eae N a defile, or Adause, of the Eisack River, Tyrol, 
eK about four miles south-west of the old bishops’ 
town of Brixen, lies the tiny village of Klausen, 

about 1,695 feet above the sea-level. It is on 

the old Roman post-road, the Brenner, and is».a 


station on the railway which follows the route indicated by this 
road. 


The valley formed by the rushing green Alpine river, the 
Eisack, is one of the most beautiful in Tyrol, and here at 
Klausen the landscape in spring and summer is singularly mel- 
low and restful. All around are wooded heights clothed with 
old castles and chapels, while in the low land picturesque farm- 
houses nestle among corn-fields, orchards, chestnut-trees, vine- 
yards, and gardens. ; 

The dominant feature in the scene is the Convent of Saben, 
which gloriously crowns a rugged height. The oldest towers 
reveal their Roman origin; above them the bright red roof cuts 
into the clear blue sky. When the Romans, under Drusus, 
conquered the Rhetians of the Eisack valley—the Isarci—they 


. 
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found, it is said, a Rhetian fort on this site. They erected 
here a fort of their own, which they called Sabiona, also a 
temple of Isis,* and they settled in the surrounding country. 
The people still preserve the Romanic type, which springs from 
a mixture of Latins with other races. Later, Saben became a 
bishopric, the earliest in Tyrol. In 992 this bishopric was 
removed to Brixen, where it attained much importance and tem- 
poral power.t After this Saben became the seat of a noble 
family to which belonged the Minnesinger Leuthold, who 
flourished in the fourteenth century. According to a charming 
legend, the spirit of Leuthold repeats at Saben his spring song 





THE BRUGGER HOUSE. 


every year. Emilie von Escherich} has elaborated this fancy 
in a poem which might be freely rendered as follows: 


* Vincenz von Pallhausen, in his Beschreibung der Rimerstrasse von Verona nach Augsburg 
mentions an image of Isis three feet high, now in the collection of antique sculpture at Munich. 
It is made of white marble like that found in the upper part of the Eisack valley. He thinks it 
very possible that this may be the image from Siiben, and that it may have been sent to 
Munich as a gift from the Bishop of Brixen. 

tSee ‘‘ The Ancient Tyrolean Bishopric, Brixen,”’ in THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGA- 
ZINE, September, 1902. 

tSee Das Eisackthal in Lied und Sage, by Conrad Fischnaler, 
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THE FIELD-ALTAR OF CHARLES II. 


Herr Leuthold of Saben his spring song is singing 
Far up on the hill-side, as low drops the sun; 
He sings of the grass and the freshness of flowers, 

And all the glad life that is newly begun. ° 


He sings of the birds, and the birds come to listen ; 
They join to his harp notes their carollings gay; 
All sing in the shimmering sunlight together, 
And pour a sweet strain to the blossoming May. 


He sings of the love of his heart and her beauty, 
The troth that has held them, the love that abides; 
The silver tones die in the glory of sunset 
That pours on the mountains a golden bright tide. 


. 
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Then peace in the valley, and peace on the mountain, 
And musical peace in the singer’s brave breast; 

The sounds haunt the heart with the echoes of dreamland, 
And under the starlight they whisper of rest. 


Herr Leuthold of Saben, how long has thy music 
Sent down to the valley thy song: of delight ? 

How many fair springtides, with melody flooded, 
Have ended in beauty and sunk into night ? 


So long as we joy in this jubilant waking, 
The warmth after winter, the growth after rain, 
So long shall we call to thee, ‘‘ Leuthold von Saben, 
Come, sing us the song of the springtime again!” 


It is a remarkable fact, and one that may well be attributed 
to some racial inheritance, that from this immediate neighbor- 
hood came three of the most famous German Minnesingers: 
Walther von der Vogelweide, Leuthold von Saben, and Oswald 
von Wolkenstein.* 

The last change at Saben took place in 1685, when it be- 
came a convent for nuns of the Benedictine order. 

The village of Klausen consists of one long, narrow street 
with a few side alleys. No one knows how old it is, but it is 
very ancient, and its history was doubtless connected from the 
start with that of Saben. The variously tinted houses are 
decorated on the outside with frescoes of the saints, and sur- 
rounded with a wealth of fruit trees and flowers. The town 
pump is presided over by a painted wooden figure of Florian, 
the saint who extinguishes fires. For a place of its size, 
Klausen shows a remarkable variety of old Rhzto-German 
architectural forms, and on this account it is a favorite haunt of 
artists and of architectural students. There are picturesque bal- 
conies, windows, courtyards, stairways, and Gothic doors. In. 
some of the houses no two rooms are on the same level. The 
wood-carving in the Brugger House is of that ancient Tyrolean 
type which has been adopted in the new Tourist Bureau at 
Innsbriick. In the cemetery are quaint chapels adorned with 
objects carved by peasants. 


*For Walther and Leuthold see Julius Wolff's Zannhduser. For Oswald see Fridel und 
Oswald, by Herman Schmid. 
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ARTICLES MADE OF CRYSTAL; LORETO TREASURE. 


There are several interesting churches: that of the Apostles, 
that of St. Andrew, the round church of St. Stephen; but 
chief among them is that of the Capuchins, with its convent, 
founded in 1699 by Charles II. of Spain to please Gabriel 
Pontifeser, confessor of his queen, Anne Maria. The outside 
is simple and bare; within are paintings of the Spanish school 
which have been wrongly attributed to Murillo. The Loreto 
Chapel, behind the convent, was built on the site of the con- 
fessor’s old home, and it is a storehouse of rare paintings and 
other treasures sent here by Queen Anne Maria when the 
French were about to enter Madrid in 1706, during the War of 
the Spanish Succession. Here are pictures by Leonardo da 
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Vinci, Titian, Correggio, Rubens, a Madonna on glass by Carlo 
Dolce; and here are marvellous precious stones, church vessels 
in gold, silver, and crystal; a field altar by Benvenuto Cellini; 
vestments for the Mass of silk, lace, and gold embroidery. 
Tyrol possesses no other ecclesiastical treasure equal to this. 

In the neighborhood of the convent is a house which Anne 
Maria had built for her own occupation. In the large, well- 
lighted rooms may still be seen the rich stucco work and the 
magnificent but faded tapestry of her day. 

There are many inns, or “ guest-houses,” in Klausen, but 
the one that seems to epitomize, as it were, the social life of 
the place is the ancient Gasthaus zum Lamm (Lamb), kept by 
a deservedly popular host named Kantioler. The house has a 
plain gray facade. The windows have ‘“‘bottle-glass” panes, 
and one of them is of the projecting type called Zrker, so 
often seen in Tyrol. We enter and mount by a small stairway 
to the large upper room, once a council hall, but now known 
as the Walther Saal, and devoted to the memory of Walther 
von der Vogelweide. It is divided in the middle by an arch- 
way resting upon pillars. The walls are frescoed by modern 
artists in a charming impromptu and haphazard style. Most 
prominent is a life-sized picture of Walther. Under the arch- 
way a woman in Old-German costume welcomes the guests with 
a beaker of wine in her hand, while opposite to her a knight 
in armor seconds her hospitality. Here is the view of an 
ancient town, while everywhere are arabesques, lettered scrolls, 
and clambering vines. At the back of the room a large cruci- 
fix is fastened to the frescoed wall, and in front of this hangs 
a great antique candelabrum. From a corner close at hand a 
stairway leads to a little stone gallery by which one passes to 
the guest chambers, or else out to a garden which extends 
over the rocks at a level above the house—a garden of spicy 
trees, of roses, and mignonette. The Walther Saal is patron- 
ized by people of all nations, but to the Tyroleans and their 
German-speaking brethren it has a special significance. Some- 
times from the grand piano in one of the corners floats the 
enticing music of a Strauss waltz, and Walther, looking down 
upon the dancers, seems to say: “Tyrolean comrades, still you 
love your dancing, singing, and flowers, as in ‘Those happy 
days now lost in Time’s great sea!’” 

This room is a sacred haunt for authors, musicians, and 
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THE INN OF ‘‘ THE LAMB.” 


artists, some of whom have studios at Klausen. Here the 
initiated knights of art and literature assemble at their Round 
Table, and the visitors’ book will best show who they are and 
what they can do. 

Like every other place, Klausen is best seen by the loiterers, 
and by those who are in touch with the spirit of the people. 
The neighborhood, with its superb outlooks, invites one to 
tarry. From Villanders one sees twenty castles and as many 
villages or more. From Cassian’s Peak one has a view extend- 
ing from the Ortler, on the Swiss, Italian, and Tyrolean 
frontiers, to the Gross Glockner, in Carinthia. 

About six miles north-west of Latzfous the pilgrimage 
church of the Holy Cross rises from near the summit of the 
Alp Ritzlor, above the line of vegetation, and visible from all the 
surrounding country. What a sublime thought—of the Everlast- 
ing light thus lifted so far above the changes and chances of this 
earth, to beckon upward, as it seems, to “star-like mingle with 
the stars”! 
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IS IT IGNORANCE OR BIGOTRY, OR BOTH? 


BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 


HE last twenty-five years in America have marked 

a large advance in the enlightenment of the public 

mind along many lines of thought and under- 

standing. Sources of information, at least in the 

preliminaries of knowledge, have been thrown 

open; and mistaken opinion has no longer the excuse of igno- 

rance in the prejudice it represents. Many powerful causes, 

discussion, the Press, a habit of specializing study and: giving 

its results to the world, and the humanizing influence which is 

the one bright spot in the modern idea of altruism, force 

toward clearness of vision and kindliness of judgment. If we 

cannot go to the length of thoughtless optimism in which some 

philanthropists involve all dogmas and beliefs, sacred or pro- 
fane ; holding, like the philosopher in “‘ The Mikado,” that 


“You are right, and I am right, 
And all is right as right can be ”’— 


we are at least tending more in that direction than during the 
old epoch of fallacy and misconception. And although the 
higher grace of Christian love is often lacking:in our methods 
of helpfulness, there has certainly come a wide understanding 
of the beauty of charity, and its personal application to the af- 
fairs of life. 

In the face of this upward trend it becomes, therefore, all 
the more significant when one set of ethical questions, not dif- 
ficult to explain or to answer, are still as little understood as 
ever. In many respects the Protestant point of view regard- 
ing the Catholic is as crassly wrong as in the days of Martin 
Luther. Research may have stripped historical actor and scene 
of errors in stage costuming and disfiguring properties; wider 
reading and better understanding removed misapprehension; yet 
too often the old shibboleths usurp the place of honest criticism, 
and the bias of censure holds its own. The protests and sus- 
picions of darker ages, a hundred times proven false, defame 
the body of Christians at whom they were first levelled too 
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frequently to be the result of chance or accident. It reminds 
one of the Jews of Jerusalem striving to retain their prestige by 
accusing the little group of believers. 

At best, and with the kindest interpretation, this can only 
be the result of an indifference so culpable as to be vicious. 
How else could a minister of the Gospel, in good standing, dare 
express himself as did one in the City of Boston a few years 
since? I quote from the published report of a convention of 
Universalist clergymen, who at the time were debating the 
vexed problem of parochial and public schools. ‘The Catholic 
Church is sly,” said a minister present. ‘ Yes,” said Dr. , 
“‘as sly as the serpent and much more venomous. There are 
things going on in Boston to-day in that church which, if 
known by the public and understood, would make them horror- 
stricken. What is the meaning of cells under our own cathedral 
here in Boston? Not many of the Catholics themselves know.” 
Which last statement had certainly its inadvertent modicum of 
truth 

How, again, could it transpire that, without a guilty disre- 
gard for available sources of information, such an incident as 
the following should pass unchallenged in a gathering of re- 
spectable and important persons. A meeting had been called— 
again in Boston—for the purpose of providing means for the 
establishment of an American college in Madrid, devoted to the 
higher education of women. Now, higher education is an 
admirable object wherever it may be instituted; although one 
may well wonder why Americans should go so far afield to 
promote it while women among the poor whites of the Southern 
States are left in woeful and almost absolute ignorance, and 
while hundreds of cities in different portions of the Union are 
yet unprovided with the best methods in pedagogy. But this 
eccentricity may be condoned, if those who undertake the 
business of providing opportunity can prove themselves to be 
guided only by the desire to enfranchise their sisters anywhere 
from lower to loftier and broader realms of knowledge. Pure 
motives of helpfulness we have a right to demand, if there is 
to be any degree of honor or success. There must be no 
ulterior ends; there must be clean hands and unprejudiced 
judgment; there must be, above all, a sympathetic understanding 
of the conditions among which the work is to be carried on, 
and the natures upon which they are to experiment. When, 
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then, one of the best known and most eloquent speakers gives 
the motive for this appeal and the basis upon which the pro- 
posed undertaking is to rest; it is worthy of notice. I quote 
again from the morning report of the proceedings: ‘“‘ We are 
going,” said the reverend speaker, after many others had advanced 
their reasons for encouraging the undertaking,—‘‘ we are going 
to build this school, not because we believe a Spanish girl is 
any more ripe for education than any other girl, but because 
we want to erect a monument there which a hundred years 
hence shall be regarded as marking the exchange from a reign 
of the devil to the reign of Jesus Christ. Such a monument 
must be erected; and the place to erect it is not at Washington 
but in Madrid, the capital of the Spanish nation.” 

In the face of this amazing, and to most thoughtful minds 
monstrous statement, it is but natural to look at the nation and 
people so characterized, and to find what reason Spain and the 
Spaniards have given to deserve it. In regard to her intel- 
lectual and educational status, the answer to the question is not 
hard to find. A long list of authors, Spanish, German, French, 
and English, are ready to be consulted, and this article pre- 
sents a very slight résumé of the result. 

Without going back to the so-called ‘‘ Dark Ages’’—when 
strife and bloodshed hid more light than were usually supposed 
to exist in them—there are abundant evidences that Spain was 
in possession of her proportionate share of learning even before 
the thirteenth century. Moor and Christian, during the seven 
hundred years of the usurpation, conducted schools for technical 
as well as intellectual training; while song and story were a 
common inheritance from an early date. “The origin of 
Castilian poetry,” says Bouterwek, “is lost in the obscurity of 
the middle ages.” The poem of the Cid, the earliest authentic 
remnant of their troubadours, belongs somewhere in the later 
years of the twelfth century. Closely following or preceding it, 
in 1200, was the installation of the University of Salamanca, 
for centuries one of the most notable centres of advanced edu- 
cation in Europe. Its liberal advantages were shared by an 
immense body of students—at one time, according to authorities, 
numbering ten thousand. It contained twenty-eight colleges of 
greater or less degree, and drew its scholars and professors from 
centres of the highest culture and repute in the civilized world. 

Fifty-three years later the advent of Alonso el Sabio marked 
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a new impulse along many lines of learning. Himself a student 
and a dreamer, pathetically out of place in the troublous times 
which encompassed him, he gathered at his court not only 
poets and romancers, but historians, chroniclers, and astronomers. 
The renaissance of letters which was just beginning in Europe 
made itself felt beyond the Pyrenees. His father, St. Ferdinand, 
a brave and noble character, had succeeded in turning the at- 
tention of a few scholars toward the vulgar tongue of Spain as 
a vehicle of expression, for which Latin had been heretofore 
the sole medium. The son enlarged and inspired the work; 
beginning to do for his country what Dante Alighieri was to 
accomplish so grandly for Italy a little later. Sometimes as 
author, sometimes as collector, Alonso gathered in the Gallican 
dialect not only the strange mass of tradition and romance in- 
cluded in his Cantigas, and the legal codes of the Siete Parti- 
das, but the commencement of an authorized record of Spanish 
history which lasted with but few interruptions up to modern 
times. He also caused a translation of the Bible to be pre- 
pared, in the common speech of the people, with an appended 
paraphrase of Scripture. By offers of substantial reward and 
honorable positions, he induced kindred spirits to surround him ; 
and with their aid produced works which would have been con- 
sidered important at any time, but which in that pale dawn of. 
intellectual activity were marvellous. The fragments of law, 
which St. Ferdinand had attempted to transcribe for the practi- 
cal guidance of affairs, he amplified into a code of which- 
portions remain in use to-day. He left also the beginnings of 
astronomical calculations which made a basis for later research; 
and most of these were daring innovations because prepared in the 
vernacular. It was in this mood that Spain accepted the 
scholastic revival which was beginning to arouse Europe. 
Although not much literary activity was recorded during 
the next two hundred years, Spain held its own among nations, 
with the possible exception of Italy. In 1346 the University 
of Valladolid, and in 1410 that of Valencia, were founded. The 
Book of Sages, with other books of love and of chivalry, ap- 
peared; and Amadis de Gaul, which is still a classic. Knights 
as well as monks did service in letters from time to time. But 
it was only with the advent of Queen Isabella the Catholic that 
the clouded heaven cleared, although there had begun to be 
signs of promise during the reign of her father, John II. of 
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Castile. The school of Igiienza in 1471, and of Avila in 1482, 
both probably attest the interest in intellectual matters which 
his love of literary pursuits, and the influence of the brilliant 
men who made up his court, aroused in the kingdom. 

As woman, even more than as queen, this wonderful Isa- 
bella was the strongest force for good that probably ever in- 
fluenced the destinies of a nation. Her pure and simple life, 
her greatness of heart, her nobility of motive, her accuracy of 
judgment, and the unerring precision of her methods and plans, 
were heralds of sanity and advance for her people. There are 
few brighter pages in history than those that tell of her family 
life. Sitting among her ladies in the palace garden, superintend- 
ing their studies and pastimes; reciting Latin with the pretty 
flock of royal children; offering little prizes for the best de- 
signs in tapestry, or a new stitch in embroidery; smiling, 
serene, joyous, in the midst of harassing disorders within, and 
warlike clamor without,—it is a picture of beauty even to the 
casual looker on. It gives a vivid touch of reality to read that 
once it was her little daughter Catherine, afterwards that sad 
Queen Catherine of brutal Henry VIII., who received the re- 
ward for exquisite sewing. 

“After the example of Charlemagne,” says one historian, 
“the queen instituted a ‘Schola Palatina ’—that is, a school to 
accompany the court wherever it went.’ Little by little the 
young nobles, who before had only dreamed of prowess in war 
or the devices of chivalry, began to be drawn toward the de- 
lights of mental exercise; and at last, according to Erasmus, 
‘“‘no Spaniard was considered noble who showed an indifference 
to learning.” Heffele, in his Life of Cardinal Ximenes, says: 
‘“‘Many belonging to the first houses of the Spanish nobility, 
once so haughty and proud, now made no hesitation in occu- 
pying chairs in the universities. Gutierre de Toledo, son of the 
Duke of Alva and cousin of the king, lectured in the Univer- 
sity of Salamanca; as also did Don Pedro Fernandez de Velasco, 
son of the Count of Hara. Noble dames likewise vied with 
illustrious grandees for the prize of literary pre-eminence; while 
many of them even held chairs in the universities, and gave public 
lectures in eloquence and the classics.* 


*Some of these names have been preserved. Among them are the Marchioness of Mon- 
teaguda, who was the queen's instructor in Latin; Dofia Fraficisca de Lebrija, and Dofia de 
Medano, who both held positions in universities as lecturers. 
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With an enlightenment beyond that of her sex and times, 
Queen Isabella broke up the savage wildness of the interior of 
her kingdom by a vast system of highways, opening great 
avenues for freer intercourse through the country, and making 
quicker communication possible between distant posts. She 
patrolled these routes by an army of high-born volunteers, who 
enrolled themselves as special guardians of travel and traffic, 
assuring safe trans?tt. Immediately the scourge of brigandage 
disappeared; and for the first time in the history of Spain 
travellers journeyed for pleasure and in safety. In an age which 
recognized the principle of protection to its highest power, 
province raising its barriers against province, and town against 
town, she enacted a law admitting printed books free of duty, 
and even defrayed the costs of transportation. By large boun- 
ties she induced foreign printers to take up their abode in her 
realm; and appointed a committee of supervision to guard 
against unworthy treatment of important subjects in the books 
issued. Civil advantages, and freedom from taxation, as well 
as substantial rewards in titles and moneys, were some of the 
inducements offered for superior excellence in workmanship ; 
and the nation responded eagerly to her lead in accepting 
this new means of education. It became the fashion for 
the nobility and aristocracy to patronize the establishment of 
printing-presses, and even to defray the cost of producing cer- 
tain editions at their own expense. The different institutions, 
under the guidance of the teaching orders, also set up publish- 
ing bureaus; and soon most of the great cities and larger towns 
of Spain were represented in the new movement. Before the 
year 1500, three hundred and sixty-seven books had been issued 
in the different provinces, many of them in repeated editions. 
A thousand high-priced copies of Lebrija’s Essays on Language 
and Criticism were sold in the first year, and a second supply 
demanded. A full list of the titles which were printed at this 
time is given in some of the old Spanish records, with the 
division of the output among the different houses. As early as 
1478 the Bible was published in the Valencian idiom; and the 
haste with which this event pressed on the heels of opportunity 
silences the old falsehood of keeping the Scriptures from the 
people. But the pre-eminent literary achievement of the age, 
and its lasting pride, was the production of the Polyglot Bible 
at Alcala. To call together scholars of the required ability, and 
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to hold them for fifteen years through times of such political 
unrest and confusion, was a phenomenal triumph even for the 
great man who accomplished it. The moulding of type alone 
in the Hebrew, Greek, and Chaldean characters was a work of 
infinite difficulty. 

Another act of this wise sovereign should personally endear 
her to us, who boast of the wise and farseeing policy of 
our forefathers in the same direction. Harassed by unknown 
foes, and yet uncertain of what the future held for them, the 
early settlers of America laid aside a portion of their scant 
treasure for the establishment of better means of education. 
Isabella came to the throne during such a period of political 
unrest, and after a reign of such senseless extravagance on the 
part of her unworthy brother, Henry, that there was not even 
money for the most necessary expenses. Yet we find her mak- 
ing use of the first funds raised in the united kingdoms of Cas- 
tile and Aragon for the promotion of a revival of learning. 
New schools were endowed, and old ones re established. In a 
very short period for such undertakings there were founded the 
institutions of Toledo, Seville, Ognati, Valencia, Santiago, and 
Avila. Some of these afterwards reached the dignity of uni- 
versities. Compared with this heroic work for the advancement 
of her people, how poor are the two incidents with which her 
fame is almost wholly associated in the public mind! The 
patronage of Columbus and the Expulsion of the Moors were 
both in a measure accidental. Pledging of crown jewels was a 
not unusual means of raising funds for the promotion of enter- 
prise in those days; and events had long been turning toward 
the final defeat and overthrow of the Saracenic rulers. But the 
wise and noble thought for education was pre-eminently her 
own; unaided by circumstances, and in the face of grievous 
difficulty. 

It was in the year 1500 that the great Ximenes, a prime 
minister worthy the sovereign he served, began the project of 
founding the University of Alcala, which merits a word by it- 
self. Already, for two hundred years, a school had existed in 
Alcala de Henares, a location justly celebrated for its healthful 
air and beautiful surroundings. On account of these advantages 
the cardinal chose it for the site of his new institution. The 
faculty consisted of thirty-three professors, with twelve priests, 
among whom the pastoral and administrative duties were divided. 
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At the formal inauguration, in 1508, there were forty-two 
chairs, divided as follows: six of theology; four, medicine; 
six, canon law; one, anatomy; one, surgery; eight, philosophy ; 
one, moral philosophy; one, mathematics; four, Latin and 
Greek; four, rhetoric; and six, grammar. Among the number 
of professors were many celebrated men, like Lebrija in phi- 
lology, and the converted Jew, Paulo Coronel, in Hebrew. 
Connected with the houses were two in which poor scholars 
were taught, fed, and clothed free. Beside the head college of 
San Ildefonso were six or eight others, devoted more or less 
to specialties, with a building for students who fell ill during 
term, and numerous schools conducted by the teaching orders, 
so that their theological students might follow courses in the 
central university. With such advantages one is not surprised 
at Prescott’s statement that 7,000 undergraduates went out from 
Alcala to meet Francis I. on the occasion of his visit some 
twenty years after. 

One drastic and salutary law, that might well find a place 
in the unwritten code regulating similar modern institutions, was 
inaugurated by the far-sighted cardinal for the benefit of his 
pet university. No professor, however capable or famous, could 
hold his chair longer than four years without passing an 
examination to show that his mind was alert, and that he was 
keeping pace with the requirements instead of falling into the 
dulness of routine. Attendance at lectures was also noted— 
not to determine the student’s attainments, but those of the 
instructor. A man who could not make his subject sufficiently 
attractive to insure attention and respect was considered unworthy 
his position. 

Alcala flourished with varying fortunes into the nineteenth 
century, when a revocation of its charter for a time closed the 
doors of the school. But evidently a broader policy prevailed 
later, since the encyclopedias of 1876 record its amalgamation 
with the University of Madrid, and the removal to that city 
of its faculties and valuable library. In the glory of its renown, 
Isabella as well as Ximenes must share. It was to her enthu- 
siasm and moral support that its inception and prosperity were 
largely owing. 

Like a swift harvest of the seed planted by the great 
queen, there was given to the world within the next hundred 
years the splendid trilogy of Spanish Immortals—Cervantes, 
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Lope de Vega, and Calderon, whose fame and work enrich the 
world. There were also a host of lesser writers and scholars 
who might have made more claim to attention if the 
political atmosphere of the times had been less murky, or 
the sovereigns under whom they lived less blind.* But the 
incubus of a long sequence of misgovernment, from the shallow 
magnificence of Charles I. to the final impotence of Charles 
II., crushed life and ambition in the unfortunate people they 
so grievously used. Still the monastic establishments sustained 
their brave struggle with evil conditions: each one the nucleus 
of a little circle of light and education, keeping alive traditions 
of past and hope of future glory. The University of Baéza 
was founded in 1548, and that of Osuna in 1548; the great 
school of Granada in 1531, and Oviedo in 1580. And it is 
impossible to read the older and more authentic annals of the 
Spanish and French chroniclers, without being struck by the 
numerous exceptions to what at first sight seems an unbroken 
sombreness of inaction and laxity. 

The eighteenth century begins in much the same temper. 
With the reign of Charles III. came another period of at least 
intermittent progress in education. Among other measures for 
internal improvement he endowed new schools, and showed a 
real consideration for the culture of art and science. We read 
of one famous girl graduate, Dofia Maria de Guzman y la Cerda, 
who at seventeen years of age came before the faculty of 
Alcala and passed superbly the examinations in languages, arts, 
and philosophy. She received from the hands of the king her 
degrees as ‘ Doctoress” in these branches, and in the Littere 
Humaniores, holding appointments in each in the university.f 
Moratin, one of the favorite Spanish dramatists, many of whose 
plays, like ‘“‘El Si de las Mifias,” yet hold their place on the 
stage, flourished toward the closing years of 1700; but in a 
general way the signs of intellectual activity are but as threads 
of pure gold and sterling silver in a woof of dull hues and 
sombre texture. 


*It is interesting here to note that a new edition of La Perfecta Casada, from the pen of 
one of those almost forgotten authors, Fray Luis de Leon, who wrote about 1580, has just been 
reissued from the press of the University of Chicago. It consists of a series of essays on the 
duties of a married woman, with a clever and graphic description of manners and customs in 
Spain during the fourteenth century. 


t An interesting article in Litte/l's Living Age for October, 1900, gives the main details of 
her life, with her early death at thirty-three. 
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With the nineteenth century the prestige of Spain, so far as 
great names is concerned, is again brought before the world. 
Beginning with the so-called “School of Salamanca,” which 
endeavored to prune the many extravagances of style and 
substance that a foolish admiration for the eccentricities of 
French writers had produced, in the two or three generations 
preceding, it developed a really admirable merit in the authors 
who came after. A score of important names in different 
branches of literature and study might be cited between 1815 
and 1850, while the modern school of authors and students 
bristles with celebrities. In the prevalent craze of the world for 
French models, they have been unfairly discriminated against; 
but their power is fast forcing recognition. Cecilia Bohl de 
Faber, better known by her nom de plume of Fernan Caballero, 
has notably presented the claims of her people to the attention 
of critics in her admirable Novelas de Costumbres. Exquisite 
in power and finish, inspired by an ardent patriotism and 
sympathy, they unite the strength and pathos of George Sand 
to a high morality, and a fine realism that happily does not 
exclude virtue. Her private life was one of exquisite purity 
and usefulness. Other names well known and loved in their 
native land, though little recognized in) ours, are the poets 
Gertrudis de Avellanda and Carolina Coronado. Better known 
and understood are Castelar, who as orator and writer has 
secured his place in history; Sagasta and Canovas in govern- 
ment; and the galaxy of essayists and romancers, Saavedra, 
Valera, Galdos, Alarcon, Pereda, the Jesuit Father Colomba, 
Valdés, and Echegaray, who make part of an endless list of 
striking versatility. 

In the front rank with them,—indeed, in the front rank with 
the literary minds of the century,—is Emelia Pardo de Bazan. 
This very remarkable personality, whose novels show not only 
broad grasp of general principles, but fine analysis of subtle 
detail and psychical problems; who dares the vital questions of 
the day, as in her impassioned appeal for the abolition of 
Capital Punishment,* and who was the official representative of 
the press of Spain at the last Paris Exposition, is one of the 
most remarkable intellects in modern Europe. She has tra- 
velled extensively, and studied deeply; and she was the first 
of her sex ever chosen to address the Atenéo of Madrid—a 

* La Piedra Angular. 
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literary society which includes the first men of letters and 
science in the country. And she is still in the vigor of her 
fame. 

With her might well be placed that other admirable and 
gracious figure, Queen Christina; who, although not native 
born, is Spanish to the core in soul and spirit. Her firm and 
judicious control of the disjecta membra of Spanish politics, her 
wise foresight and loving care for the interests of the young 
king, and her large-hearted love for the nation of her adop- 
tion have made her remarkable. In the pitiless glare of “the 
white light that beats upon a throne” she has disarmed preju- 
dice by a rare tact, and won friends by an equally rare judg- 
ment. 

It is of interest in this connection to note the name and 
standing of Spanish universities that were still open in 1876, 
with the date of foundation and the attendance of each. For 
convenience they are appended in tabular form: 


Name. Foundation, Attendance. 


Salamanca, . ; . 1200, : " ‘a. 
Valladolid, . ; 1346, . A ; 940. 
Valencia, : ; : gro, ; : . ie. 
Zaragoza, . ; : 1474, l ‘ . 826. 
Sevilla, , ‘ » ge, , ; « 2,292. 
Santiago, . : ‘ 1 ae ‘ : 649. 
Oviedo, : : . 1580, ‘ , ; 163. 
Granada, . ‘ ‘ | ae : ; 706. 
Madrid,* ; : . 1836, ; ; - Sa75. 
Barcelona, g : 1450, : ; : 2,440. 


Nor is the Spain of to-day so fallen from its high estate as 
to be wholly without honor. Great prejudice, an apparently 
invincible ignorance, and a colossal hardihood have done their 
worst to place the lowest possible estimate on everything 
Spanish at home and abroad. Bishop Potter, after four days in 
the Philippines, dares to speak to an intelligent audience and 
give his misinterpretations of a troubled situation with the 
authority of dogma. Self-interest and lamentable ignorance 
have distorted motives and perverted facts until the truth is no 
longer recognizable. Yet within a few years, in the Castilian 
Club of Boston, a Protestant clergyman, who had made the 
subject his study, gave statistics to show that in the march of 


*To this was added the University of Alcala after its suppression. 
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modern improvement among nations, within the previous fifty 
years Spain had been no laggard; but that in comparison with 
the earlier inertia from which she had broken, was honorably 
keeping pace with her sisters. A writer in the magazine Edu- 
cation, for October, 1900, states that ‘Schools afforded by the 
state since 1868 are free; and the sexes to some extent are 
coeducated.” She goes on to say: “A law of 1887 provides 
an elementary school for girls in every village of 500 inhabi- 
tants or over; while the Association for the Education of 
Women, organized as long ago as 1870 by Don Fernando de 
Castro, rector of the University of Alcala-Madrid, provides for 
higher advantages in the normal school, whose lectures are well 
attended.” Between 1870 and 1880, she finds 117 names of 
women recorded as attending lectures at the different universi- 
ties with the men, after having first passed the necessary 
examinations. Many, if not most of these, she supposes to have 
been graduated from the private schools, which are largely sup- 
ported by voluntary contribution, and often under control of 
foreign societies. 

A National Pedagogic Conference which was held in Mad- 
rid in 1882 under the patronage of Alfonso XII., and a second 
which took place in 1892, look very much as if Spain were 
well aroused to the exigencies of the present times. The 
London Annual Registers of the last ten or twelve years, 
although they do not devote as many paragraphs to Spain as 
there are chapters for the English-speaking countries, bear wit- 
ness to many items of readjustment to the best modern condi- 
tions and a thoughtful vision for pitfalls in the way of progress. 
They show a land that in spite of fierce upheaval of traditions, 
and throes of civil and foreign wars, has evinced a remarkable 
alertness in the discussion of all matters pertaining to advance. 
The volume of 1901 records her as aroused anew to the im- 
portance of the educational question, and devoting time and 
means for its elucidation. As far back as 1890 they demon- 
strate public interest in the problems of labor and capital; and 
a continual discussion on the subject, which culminated later in 
the passage of laws. These were, first, the fixing of a work- 
ing day of eight hours; second, the creation in every muni- 
cipality of a commission for the protection of workingmen; 
third, provision for the free transport by rail from one city to 
another of those in search of employment; and fourth, the 
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daily publication in Za Gaceta of Madrid of the rates of wages 
in every province of Spain—presumably to insure an equality 
of compensation. 

Indeed, since Gil de Zarate published his three large vol- 
umes on educational questions in Spain, in 1855, having been 
then for six years minister or director of public instruction, 
there has been no lack of interest or literature concerning the 
subject. Among others, a paper in the Revista Europea of 
August, 1879, by Alcanzara Garcia, gives an account of the 
introduction of the Froebel Kindergarten system into the Span- 
ish schools; while another professor, writing a few years later, 
records that teaching by plays, games, and songs had been 
known and used in the primary departments some twenty years 
earlier. A brochure on Higher Education in Spain, in 1899, 
bristles with pertinent and progressive suggestions by a practi- 
cal teacher who shows an intimate knowledge of modern re- 
quirements and the means of adopting them. A really admir- 
able and important addition to study of the same subject is 
La Ensananza en el Siglo XX., published in 1900, by Sejfior 
Ricardo Becerro de Bengoa, member of the Academy and pro- 
fessor of the Atenéo of Madrid. The author gives an emi- 
nently fair and generous estimate of the progress made in other 
nations; but still has the hardihood to doubt that foreign 
methods, imported without adaptation, will ever supply Spanish 
needs. He shows that for thirty years past both the govern- 
ment and the teaching bodies “have made generous and per- 
sistent effort to study systems and desolve difficulties.” ‘But 
it hurts us,” he says, ‘“‘to change our position; we still hold 
from our Arab blood the ruinous virtue of contentment; even 
when it means contentment with poverty, mediocrity, and in- 
ertia.” In a review of German, English, American, and French 
universities, he makes careful comparison, and tempers praise 
with some extremely well-founded objections. He criticises 
particularly the pretensions of Prussia, which by constantly 
claiming precedence, has grown to be regarded as the most 
educated among the kingdoms; while yet the percentage of 
illiteracy is from twenty to thirty among its people and where 
the ‘narrow, rigid, and formal rules better fit the inmates of a 
barrack than the citizens of a great country.” He finds the 
German teaching profession very poorly paid, and held in slight 
respect. 
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This interesting volume contains a gratifying list of schools, 
academies, and colleges scattered all over Spain, that have 
shown themselves responsive to the best ideas of modern peda- 
gogy. Special mention is made, among many others, of the 
seminary yet flourishing at Alcala de Henares, on part of the 
site of the ancient university; the beautiful college of the 
Jesuit fathers at Chambertin de la Rosa; the model institution 
founded in Madrid in 1873 by the Association for the Educa- 
tion of Women; * and the Normal School of Teachers, also for 
women, in the same city. 

At the close it pays a sympathetic tribute to the spirit and 
energy of the large body of teachers who are working so earn- 
estly throughout the country for the improvement of educa- 
tion; and quotes in their regard the testimony of M. Maurice 
Faure, minister of public instruction in France, as to the posi- 
tion of instructors in his own land: “Never have our pro- 
fessors studied the subject of pedagogy more intimately; and 
never have they manifested in the service of the government 
such good will, such intelligence, and such devotion to the pub- 
lic good, as they do to-day.” 

And this is the country and the people to be delivered 
over “from the reign of the devil to the reign of Jesus Christ” 
by the medium of an American college for women in Madrid, 
in the beginning of the Twentieth Century! If the fool shall 
be answered according to his folly, there is little doubt of the 
reply of Spain. 


*In 1900 the alumnz of this school numbered already 7,009. 
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MARY. 


BY JAMES REEGAN. 


mesI THIN the Temple sacred to her race 


> Willd Mary the sinless, childlike maiden knelt, 

a While Angels heard within that holy place 

~ The perfect prayer sent forth by her to God: 
“Take Thou my soul, my flesh, that they with Thee 
May form a perfect trinity.” 


God heard the maiden’s prayer, and took her hand 
And led her to the highest heights of love— 

Of sacrifice—for such is love’s demand, 

Where Mary’s heart in death-like anguish prayed: 
“Both heart and soul are Thine, e’en at this price 
Take them, my Son, in perfect sacrifice.” 


After time’s harsh delay, after earth’s pain, 

Christ led the mother to her glorious throne. 
Hence springs from heavenly hosts the loud refrain, 
The pzan of saints, creation’s saving truth, 

The Maker’s and the creature’s victory— 

That both may dwell in perfect unity. 
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ROMAN FOUNTAINS. 


BY E. McAULIFFE. 


“Men here in Rome have written their names 
in water, and it has kept them longer than 
bronze or marble; . . . the water that is 

: * everywhere in Shien, floating, falling, shining, 
splestihiig: with the clouds mirrored on its surface, and the 
swallows skimming its foam. 

“I wonder to hear people say that Rome is sad with all 
that mirth and music of its water laughing through all its 
streets, till the steepest and stoniest ways are murmurous with 
it as any brook-fed forest depths. Here water is Protean, 
sovereign and slave, sorcerer and servant; slaking the mule’s 
thirst, and shining in porphyry on the prince’s terrace, filling 
the well in the cabbage garden, and leaping aloft against the 
Pope’s palace; first called to fill the baths of the Agrippines 
and serve the Naumachia of Augustus, it bubbles from a 
griffin’s jaws, or from a wolf’s teeth, or any other of the thou- 
sand quaint things set in the masonry at the street corners, 
and washes the people’s herbs and carrots, and is lapped by 
the tongues of dogs, and thrashed by the bare brown arms of 
washer-women. First brought from the hills to flood the 
green Numidian marble of the thermz, and lave the limbs of 
the patricians between the cool mosaic walls of the tepidarium, 
it contentedly becomes a household thing, twinkling like a star 
at the bottom of deep old wells in dusky courts, its rest 
broken a dozen times a day by the clash of the chain on the 
copper pail; above it the carnations of the kitchen balcony 
and the caged blackbird of the cook. 

“One grows to love the Roman fountains as sea-born men 
the sea. Go where you will there is the water; whether it 
foams by Trevi, where the green moss grows in it like ocean 
weed about the feet of the ocean god, or whether it rushes, 
reddened by the evening light, from the mouth of an old lion 
that once saw Cleopatra; whether it leaps high in air, trying 
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to reach the gold cross on St. Peter’s, or pours its triple cas- 
cade over the Pauline granite; whether it spouts out of a great 
barrel in a wall in old Trastevere, or throws up into the air a 
gossamer as fine as Arachne’s web in a green garden-way 


THE FOUNTAIN OF TREVI. 


where the lizards run, or in a crowded corner where the fruit- 
sellers sit against the wail,—in all its shapes one grows to love 
the water that fills Rome with an unchanging melody all 
through the year. 

“And best of all I love my own torrent that tumbles out 
of the masonry here close to the bridge of Sixtus, and has its 
two streams crossing one another like sabres gleaming bright 
against the dark, damp, moss-covered stones. There are so 
many fountains in our Rome, glorious, beautiful, and springing 
to high heaven, that nobody notices this one much, as, coming 
down through the Via Giulia, the throngs hurry on over the 
bridge, few, I fear, praying for the soul of the man that built 
it, as the inscription asks of them to do, with a humility that 
is touching in a Pontiff!” 

The writer of the above appreciated the beauty of the water 
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of Rome, as Ruskin appreciated, the beauty of the “stones of 
Venice.” Where all is beauty, above, beneath, around, one 
knows not what is most fascinating; one’s attention is en- 
chained at every step. Let us take a nearer view of these 
fountains, entering Rome by the Porta del Popolo; the most 
beautiful square (Piazza) in Europe is before us. The obelisk 
in the centre has a fountain at its base; four lions, life-size, 
pour from their mouths copious streams of water which fall 
into an immense basin of granite. On either side of the piazza 
‘are. smaller fountains surmounted by colossal groups in marble. 
The water in these latter flows in sparkling showers from a 
small basin into a larger one, and again into another still larger. 
The effect of these crystal fringes is_ charming. 

We can here ascend the slopes of the Pincian hill, and 
passing through its leafy arcades, and: by numerous fountains 
in great variety of design, reach the Via Sistina. We are soon 
at Piazza Barberini, and in front of the celebrated fountain of 
the Tritone, by Bernini. A group of dolphins support a large 
shell on which sits a triton, blowing through a smaller shell a 
jet of water to an immense height. Keeping straight on, we 
ascend the Quirinal hill through the Via Quattro Fontane (four 
fountains), passing by the Barberini palace and gardens, until 
we come to the Via Quirinale, which crosses it at right angles; 
at each of the four angles is a fountain; these are set against 
the walls of the corner buildings, and consist of classic figures 
in gray stone, pouring streams of water into as many basins. 

From here it. is only a short distance to the fountain of 
Trevi, the description of which I will quote from Hawthorne: 

“The fountain of Trevi draws its precious water from a 
source far beyond the walls, whence it flows hitherward through 
old subterranean aqueducts, and sparkles forth as pure as the 
virgin who first led Agrippa to its well-springs by her father’s 
door. 

“Tn the design of the fountain some sculptor of Bernini’s school 
has gone absolutely mad, in marble. It is a great palace front, 
with niches and many bas-reliefs, out of which looks Agrippa’s 
legendary virgin, and several of the allegoric sisterhood ; while’ 
at the base appears Neptune with his floundering steeds, and 
tritons blowing their horns about him, and twenty other arti- 
ficial fantasies, which the calm moonlight soothes into better 
taste than is native to them. 


. 
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“And after all it is as magnificent a piece of work as ever 
human skill contrived. 

“At the foot of the palatial facade is strewn, with careful 
wit and ordered regularity, a broad and broken heap of massive 
rock, looking as if it may have lain there since the deluge. 
Over a central precipice falls the water, in a semicircular cascade; 
and from a hundred crevices, on all sides, snowy jets gush up, 


ROMAN URCHINS. 


and streams spout out of the mouths and nostrils of stone 
monsters, and fall in glistening drops; while other rivulets that 
-have run wild, come leaping from one rude step to another, 
over stones that are mossy, shining, and green with sedge, be- 
cause, in a century of their wild play, nature has adoptéd the 
fountain of Trevi, with all its elaborate devices, for her own. 
Finally the water, tumbling, sparkling, and dashing, with joyous 
haste under never-ceasing murmur, pours itself into a great 
marble basin and reservoir, and fills it with a quivering tide; 
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THE AQUA PAOLO,—ONE OF THE GRANDEST FOUNTAINS OF ROME. 
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on which is seen, continually, a snowy semicircle of momentary 
foam from the principal cascade, as well as a multitude of 
snow points from smaller jets. 

“The basin occupies the whole width of the piazza, whence 
flights of steps descend to its border. A boat might float, and 
make mimic voyages on this artificial lake. 

“In the daytime there is hardly a livelier scene in Rome 
than the neighborhood of the fountain of Trevi; for the piazza 
is then filled with stalls of vegetable and fruit denbiri: chestnut 
roasters, cigar venders, etc. It is likewise thronged with idlers, 
lounging over the iron railing, and with forestieri who come 
here to see the famous fountain.’ Here also are men with 
buckets, urchins with cans, and maidens (a sight as old as the 
patriarchal times) bearing’ their pitchers upon their heads. For 
the water of Trevi is in: request, far and ‘wide, as the most 
refreshing draught for feverish lips,’ the pleasantest to mingle 
with the wine, and the wholesomest to drink, in its native 
purity, that can anywhere be found. But at midnight the 
piazza is a solitude; and it is a delight to behold this untama- 
ble water, sporting by itself in the moonshine, and compelling 
all the elaborate trivialities of art to assume a natural aspect, 
in accordance with its own powerful simplicity. Tradition goes, 
that a -parting’ draught-at. the fountain of‘ Trevi insures a 
traveller's return to Rome, whatever obstaclés’and improbabili- © 
ties may’ seem “to* beset. him.” 

In‘ the‘ piazza of St.’ Peter’s are’ two magnificent fountains 
whosé » beauty depends* not on “artistic ornaments, but on the 
grand mass“of' water‘rising to the height of sixty-four feet and 
falling ‘into. immense “basins. Thesé* fountains are always. in 
motion, sending up’ their cool spray «and “catching the sun’ 's’ s"rays 
until they form brilliant rainbows. ee 

The Aqua Paolo, on the Janiculum, close by the Franciscan ' 
church of SansPietro:in Montorio, is one of the most splendid 
fountains.. It has a grand facade, resembling that of a church, 
with: Ionic columns -of red granite; between the columns are 
niches, five’in ‘number, from which the water rushes* in‘ great 
masses“into an immense basin beneath. 

The Aqua Felice, near the baths of’ Diocletian, ‘is also in 
the design of a facade; with three arched niches, containing 
colossal statues of Moses, Aaron, and Gedeon. The central 
figure is a copy of Michael Angelo’s Moses in St. Pietro in 
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Vincoli. The artist, Prospero der Brescia, was so dissatisfied 
with his own work, on comparing it with the original, that he 
died of grief. 

The Fountain of Campidoglio was erected by Sixtus V., at 
the foot of the steps leading to the Capitol. It is ornamented 
with three antique statues; the central one, Minerva, is very 
beautiful; it is of marble draped with porphyry. Colossal 
figures of the Nile and Tiber. decorate the sides. These alle- 
gorical figures are of great antiquity; they were found among 
the ruins of the baths of Constantine on the Quirinal. 

The Piazza Navona, on the site of the ancient Circus 
Agonalis, where the gladiators fought, has three lovely foun- 
tains, erected by different popes. The central and principal one 
is the work of Bernini. The design is a circular basin with a 
huge mass of rock in the centre; chained to the rock are four 
river gods, and there are grottoes piercing the sides in which 
we see, in one a lion and in the other a sea-monster. An 
obelisk on the summit of the rock completes the grand’ effect. 

The smaller fountains, at each end of the piazza, are also 
adorned with marble groups representing nereids, tritons, sea- 
horses, and various monsters. 

These are only a few of the principal fountains, as the sub- 
ject in detail would fill a volume. Their number is-incalculable ; 
they are everywhere, not only in streets and squares, but in 
the courts of palaces and private houses. You hear the mur- 
mur of falling water while walking along a sunny street, and, 
following the sound, look into the open doorway of a palace; 
far back your eye rests on spreading palms and golden-fruited 
orange-trees, making a delicious shade, while from a niche in a 
moss-covered wall the sparkling water flows into a receptacle 
beneath. Many of these fountains are adorned with fine groups 
in marble. 

I will conclude with the Tre Fontane. For this pilgrimage 
we had to wait for a day of special weather, when the sharp- 
ness of the March wind was softened by the sun, which in turn 
was tempered by light clouds, making it possible to travel in an 
open carriage without being uncomfortably warm. And what a 
drive it was!—past the Forum of Trajan, past the Colosseum, 
under the Arch of Constantine, and through that exquisite region 
with Monte Ceelio on our left, with the beautiful churches of St. 
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Gregorio Magnus, and SS. John and Paul (Passionist); on our 
right, Monte Aventino. 

We left Rome by the Porta S. Paolo (St. Paul’s Gate), pass- 
ing by the Pyramid of Cestius outside; a little further on a 
small: chapel marks the place where St. Peter and St. Paul took 


St. PAUL’s GATE AND THE PYRAMID OF CAIO CESTIO. 


their last farewell of each other. A bas-relief over the central 
door commemorates the incident. 

“When Sts. Peter and Paul were taken from the prison to 
be led to martyrdom, they were brought out of the city by the 
Ostian gate, now called the gate of St. Paul, and there took 
leave of each other. The spot is marked by the following in- 
scription: ‘Jn guesta luogo San Pietro e San Paolo si separarano 
andando al martyrio. Waving tenderly embraced and congratu- 
lated each other, St. Paul said: ‘Peace be with you, Head of the 
Church, Shepherd of all the lambs of Christ.” And Peter replied: 
‘Go in peace, Preacher of Heavenly doctrine, guide of the just 
in the way of salvation.’ © 

“These were the last words that the princes of the Apostles 
spoke together on earth.” 

A little further and we pass the splendid church of St. Paul 
outside the walls (Fuori le Muri), founded A. D. 388 by 


. 
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Theodosius and Valentinian II. Continuing along the Via 
Laurentina, through the Campagna, our horizon bounded on the 
left by the Sabine Mountains, we soon reach the Addéadia, which 
stands close to the spot on which St. Paul was beheaded. 
Tradition tells that when the head fell under the axe it re- 
bounded twice, and each time it touched the ground a fountain 
burst forth from the spot touched. A large gate gives ad- 
mission into a beautiful garden, with groves of eucalyptus-trees, 
under whose shade violets are blooming; in the garden plats 
are flowers of every hue to delight the eye, and a number of 
miniature fountains and gleaming statues add to the artistic 
beauty of the place. : 

Besides the abbey there are three churches in the enclosure, 
the central and principal one, S. Paolo alle Tre Fontane, en- 
closes the three fountains; these are covered over with marble 
arches, and in the centre of each, lying on the white or varie- 
gated marble, is an exquisitely sculptured head of the saint in 
Gialla Antica. The block of white marble on which he was 
beheaded is to be seen close by, encircled by a richly gilt iron 
railing, which protects it from the evident devotion of pilgrims, 
who otherwise would have long since carried it away piecemeal! 

‘In the vestibule of the church is a mural bas-relief in marble 
representing the scene of the martyrdom. 

The second church, Santa Maria Scala Ceeli, is so named to 
commemorate a vision with which St. Bernard was favored 
when he was head of the abbey, of a ladder reaching to 
heaven, and numerous souls ascending thereon, conducted by 
angels, who told him they were all souls freed from Purgatory 
through his prayers. 

The third, SS. Vincenzo ed Anastatio, is the largest of the 
churches. The abbey and fountains are now under the charge 
of French Trappists, who have made great improvements, and 
planted the eucalyptus extensively in the grounds as a cor- 
rective of the malarial influence of the place. .The frate are 
very courteous to pilgrims and visitors, and give them small 
vials filled with the precious water to take away with them; 
and well content with our treasure, we left this holiest of 
Roman fountains! 
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LATER WORDS FROM FRANCE. 


BY W. F. P. STOCKLEY. 


gEW Catholics who think and read but turn their 
# eyes often towards France, and wonder, and 
hope, and fear. 


&‘‘If you would consider the true cause 
Why all these things change from their. ordinance, 
Their natures and preformed faculties, 
To monstrous quality; why you shall find 
That heaven hath infused them with these spirits, 
To make them instruments of fear and warning 
Unto some monstrous state; 

—for warnings and portents 

And evils imminent.” 


Is it possible that some men are going to try once more 
to force us to be without religion? Whatever be the meaning 
of the acts of the new Jacobins, it is plain what those mean, to 
the madness of the people. ‘What is the use of taking such 
a lot of trouble to prove to us that it is not dark at midday,” 
is the cry of one fanatic supporter of the Combes ministry. 
“We understand that you want to destroy religion; it seems 
clear as the sun that that is your meaning, and therefore we 
are with you.” * 

Is it not clear? Here a Frenchman in Alsace goes to a 
Mass served devoutly by two Uhlans in regimentals. Back to 
his inn, he reads General André’s circular, to soldiers over the 
border, telling them that the duty of the good fighter is to get 
rid of the religious idea—the War Minister wanting to make 
it sure that there be few die well that die in battle. With 
the true tone of the Jacobin, they will sacrifice all, for their 

*‘*The Combes and Waldeck Rousseau ministries told us, or we thought they meant, 
that in inviting us to the fight against the religious orders they were inviting us to a fight 
against clericalism, by which we mean the same thing as religion. And when we followed 
these ministers, I assert that we took their action to be only a first step, and understood that 


the republic once rid of the orders, would rid itself then of the secular clergy also.""—M, 
Sembat, session of January 27, 190}. 


s 
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dream of tyrannous uniformity. The French superior of an 
Alsatian convent is asked: ‘Would you now go back under 
France?” It is hard to speak against that land so agonizingly 
loved. But if they were to go back, the children would be 
torn from the nuns’ care; the holy ideal of the religious life 
would be disallowed; the charity of the church would be 
detested of the secularizing state. ‘‘No,”—and a Frenchwoman 
has to say it,—‘I will remain German.” That it should come 
to this! So the Germans are undertaking in the East the pro- 
tection of German Catholic missionaries; and the monopoly of 
influence is no longer with France. Even the government has 
to check some fanatics—for the present—who would cut off all 
supplies to the’ French religious schools, by which France her- 
self in the East is aided in holding her own. Yet now, even 
as a hundred years ago, the dog of revolution hungers and 
snaps all the more; for all your checks, for all your sops. 

The brutality in the populace understands. When some sis- 
ters are on their exile journey, they are met by a ministerial 
decree that no reduction of railway fare can now be allowed 
them. On the same day, January 7, is written the letter 
(meeting them on arrival in England), that for their conveni- 
ence the express would make a special stop at their way-side 
station, and that the sisters would find a special carriage re- 
served for their use in the train. The Jacobin shames his own 
France before the world; as the Univers bitterly noted. 

Two young dadauds, gredins, at Victoria station, not long 
since, saw a French priest’s luggage awaiting registration. 
They mislaid it. But a London “ Bobby” spied them; and 
he threatened to take the law on them: ‘“I’d like you to 
know that you’re in a country where priests are respected.” 
Never again, said another French priest, will I cross the Atlan- 
tic by a French line; as he recounted the miséres or the 
grossieretés to which some cads or blackguards had subjected 
him. Still, that priests are generally insulted by even children of 
state schools in France. is not, I think, true. An Irish priest’s 
word to that effect, some months ago, was not sustained. But, 
the shrinking the French priest has too often—whence does it 
arise? There is only one answer. How any man can be so 
blind as not to see in the present persecution an anti-religious 
movement as such, is what daily astonishes us, and gives cause for 
words azain and again that may point the true moral of what is 
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passing; where some * see only a republican government’s protest 
against royalist ecclesiastics. There are the same deceptions, the 
same blandishments when necessary, the old pitting of secular 
clergy against religious, the old “reforming”; above all, the 
Czsarism, the world, and its notions of Anglicanism, Gallican- 
ism, worship of Etre Supréme, or of Reason, or of Emperor, 
as the case may be. The aim is to allow nothing but our re- 
ligion, our national church, our will of the sovereign people. 
Republics are and have been full as capable of tyranny as the 
most absolute of monarchies. 

It is, as I say, astonishing that an intelligent Frenchman 
and Catholic of a seemingly dilettante sort, correspondent of 
the London Pi/ot, could be so deluded. He confesses that he 
believed in Waldeck Rousseau’s moderation; believed that this 
scheme of his was really to free men from monastic interference ; 
to control irresponsible bodies; to foster true patriotism; to 
strengthen religion, shall we say? Yet he had read 1789- 
1801; doubtless, he had. And learnt nothing. He confesses, 
further, that now he sees and knows that it is tyranny, and that 
M. Combes means war on religion. You can’t prove to some 
people that it is not dark at midday. Let them turn again to 
Taine. They will read themselves in the disillusioned: ‘Oh, 
Liberty ! what crimes are committed in thy name.” Let them 
read the beautiful pious plans of a Luther, a Cranmer, nay, of 
a Henry the Eighth. Why don’t well-disposed persons read 
history to their profit; to the safety of their necks? What 
destroyers ever preached destruction? They were all reformers, 
all preachers against tyranny; while their language is, out of 
their own mouths, the pretended justification of tyranny’s lan- 
guage at all times: ‘‘ Your liberty is incompatible with my 
personal safety.” 

And as one writes from France these days: “the whole 
nation seems reduced to spies and slaves.” That is just what 
this cursed system produces; as in the worst informer days de- 
nounced by Burke. 

What are the sources of weakness? There are two great 
quarrels or dull misunderstandings among French Catholics. 
One is the question of dynasty; of republic versus monarchy or 
empire. Look at the scorn of the Améorité for the Univers, 
which latter has ‘‘rallied” to the republic, according to the 

* EF, g., Montreal Gazette's leading article, April 15, 1903. 


s 
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direction of the Pope. It is hard to put up with /a gueuse, the 
others say. But, if the Pope can. There is the proper answer. 

The other quarrel is over liberal and conservative education, 
the training of the clergy in universities or in seminaries, the 
critical study of the Holy Scriptures, the attitude towards 
scientific discovery; the whole question of liberty and order. 
We saw the wildness of one side, in the attacks on the American 
Church. There is sometimes, on the liberal side, an unseemly 
tone of scoffing. What will you do at all, in these learned 
days? Sure, my child, we’ll trust to the grace of. God, is an 
answer in Luke Delmege. But, as is mostly the way, there is 
much to be said on both sides. M. Loisy has now been 
summoned to Rome. May he be, not Lamennais, but Lacor- 
daire, but Didon! May he have the grace of Fénelon! 

Are there any signs of things better? Well, we know, or 
we ought to know, those Lettres d’un curé de campagne, Lettres 
a’un curé de canton. Go to the people, is their note. 

And here is a story. A French Canadian bishop goes into 
a French town; and from the convent where he puts up, he 
goes to visit M. le Curé. Very civilly he was received; and to 
show further respect, the priest would accompany the bishops— 
I believe there were two—on their return. ‘‘ But not by that 
street, monseigneur.” ‘‘ Why?” ‘That is the chief street of 
the town; you would be insulted; I never walk there.” ‘But 
I have just walked down it; and no word said, but of respect.” 
The French curé, with his fear of the régzme and all its ways, took 
the “ British” bishop down the side alleys, and landed him safe 
from the priest’s own parishioners. Oh, the pity of it! 

The same bishop declared that he knew of a Canadian priest 
who went to stay with a French brother. ‘“ Are you having 
May devotions?” ‘Not at all; no one would go.” “Will 
you let me have them?” “Certainly, if you can get a congre- 
gation.” So the Canadian went from house to house, and 
gathered crowds, who came, and were preached to, and came 
again And yet, I need hardly say, that in most places in France 
an ordinary traveller finds that a goodly number do find their 
way, between five o’clock and noon, to one of the many Masses. 
But I heard another priest of this continent, and he Irish by 
descent, tell of a place in the south of France. In an musine he 
spoke to the girls there working ; and they claimed a medal or so 
that he had. Then, up came some grimy big men, and wanted 
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more of the same. So the conversation began: ‘‘Do you go 
to Mass?” ‘No, monsieur l’abbé; but we’re Catholics.” 
“You’re no Catholics; you’re no Frenchmen.” ‘Oh, yes, we 
are, monsieur l’abbé; but, do you see, the priests here don’t 
come and talk to us this way.” At last a great Vulcan put his 
arms round the stranger priest, and burst out: “‘ Ak, monsieur 
labbé, si nous avions des curés comme vous, nous trions & confesse.” 

My people have not understood. And doubtless, as the 
French priest quoted below writes concerning these habits: 
“one country is not like another.” Nevertheless, it had to be 


written : 


“Alas! they had been friends in youth: 
But whispering tongues can poison truth. 


Each spake words of high disdain.” 


To quote on seems too hard. It is not true; it cannot be 
true. Yet, these things remain for our warning : 


“They parted ne’er to meet again! 
But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining ; 
They stood aloof—the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder: 
A dreary sea now flows between; 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been.” 


England, and France, and the Church; let us think and 
read, meditate well, and learn. Let not division come _ be- 
tween our souls, let it not; between us, priests and laymen. 
Live in two different worlds of education; and the mischief will 
be done. 


Do not forget Catholic England. Things have been, that 
may be again. 

One of the recent Notes and Queries from London— 
February 7—had words concerning an old English monastery, 
one of those shrines to call the English back to their church ; 


one of the “‘ marks.” He writes of their destruction, in ‘“‘a moral 
VOL. LXXVII.—r15 
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and religious earthquake of gigantic proportions, and one that 
shook the whole of English country life to its foundations.” How 
short a convulsion. What results! The writer continues: 
“When M. Sabatier was in England this last time, he was 
describing the ascent of a mountain which he had recently 
made. In mentioning the mist that enveloped himself and the 
guide, and completely blotted out the view at the summit, he 
added that the guide turned to him and said: ‘ Monsieur, if you 
lay your ear to the ground, you will hear the tears of the whole 
world falling’! Perhaps for some of us, if we too laid our ear 
to the past—even though it be a past of four centuries and a 
half ago—we should hear some faint echoes of the heartbreaks 
that shivered through that seven years’* upheaval of old tradi- 
tions, of old associations, of the old—once so familiar—monas- 
terial life, from country folk, from dependents, from artificers 
in rare handicrafts, and from the homeless, exiled monks, whose 
compulsory exodus turned them. adrift on the world. History 
repeats itself, and so the fate of the Benedictines and other 
orders in 1536 pursues to-day the Carthusian monks and many 
other religious orders in France. The government having 
refused to authorize more than five of all the orders that have 
been for so many years ‘sons of the soil’ in France, they are 
to be exiled, and the place where they worked so untiringly 
for the poor, and offered hospitality so ungrudgingly, is to 
know them no more.” 

And now whither are we tending? Will France stop this 
time ? ; 

“T do not believe that most, not to say nearly all French- 
men will be satisfied with simple moral notions taught as they 
are superficially in our schools. There must. be a doctrine, 
something practical; that is a need for men facing the trials of 
life.’ And so went on—M. Combes. He looked to reason 
governing and guiding future men. But Christian traditions are 
still, he said, too strong in France. And a stroke of the pen 
does not destroy a people’s religious ideas. 

‘Why, now you talk sense, absolute sense.” 

Not for M. Buisson; for he protested,—in the session of Janu- 
ary 27,—he who maintains that the secularized school gives 
higher moral instruction than does any religion, by its modest and 
simple morality. 


* 1529-1536. 
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I give my own experience in Paris schools. But read also 
the confessions from their inspectors, that the least satisfactory 
part of the course was this “civic and moral instruction,” 
replacing the old religious teaching. However, I said, would 
they kindly give some of this new instruction. Certainly. And 
it began: ‘‘ When are you a Frenchman?” ‘“ What is the first 
duty of a Frenchman?” ‘To kill his enemies,” came as answer 
expected. I have never forgotten that catechism lesson, on the 
first duty of man. But even a speech of a M. Combes may 
now be taken as a sign that this will never do. It is not your 
foolish fancies or mine that can alter the eternal condition of 
things. 

Here, as the very last word, is an extract from one of the 
patient religious of France, written this last month for our 
edification; for our instruction too, on the state of affairs; and 
for our warning, lest we form too hasty judgments: 

“Qui, vous savez aussi bien que moi ce qui se passe. 
Hélas! nous nous attendons, nous aussi, a partir. Nos étudi- 
ants sont déja [en Angleterre]: ils y sont tranquilles et font 
leurs études théologiques paisiblement. 

“Vous me dites, monsieur, touchant les rapports du clergé 
avec les fidéles, des choses ot il y a du vrai; néanmoins il 
faut accorder que le prétre généralement parlant, s’occupe bien 
de ceux qui lui sont soumis”—I had said frankly what is ofter 
said among French Canadian clergy and others, concerning the gap 
or severance that there seems to be between priests and people 
in France—‘‘fonde et soutient beaucoup de bonnes ceuvres. Le 
prétre francais a ce caractére, qui ne l’abandonne jamais, d’étre 
zélé””—and America has the best reasons for knowing the truth 
of that. ‘“ Peut-étre entreprend-il trop a la fois, et veut-il trop 
diriger seul. . . . Quant au genre familier qui-devrait rég- 
ner entre le clergé et les fidéles, c’est affaire de pays: ce qui 
peut étre bon ici peut ne 1’étre pas ailleurs. S.S. Léon XIII. a 
tracé sur ce point des régles bien sages. 

“Les ligues de tout genre qui surgissent ici et 14 sont excel- 
lentes. Une foule d’ceuvres reviennent aux laiques’”—they are 
then but following the recent intentions of the Apostleship of 
Prayer—“et ils font bien de les entreprendre. Les hommes 
simplement honnétes s’unissent a la fin pour défendre tous les 
droits menacés. Je dirais volontiers que jusqu’ici, les laiques 
surtout se sont trop désintéressés du salut de leurs fréres. On 
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a fait de l’art, de la littérature, tout ce que l’on veut: on n’a 
pas assez visé a l’ame. . 
“Mais pour le faire pour les autres, il faut le faire d’abord 
pour soi. Bien des catholiques ne sont pas catholiques com- 
plets.” 

I could add from a parish priest—perhaps too much a pes- 
simist—his hopeless words concerning a laity ready still to give 
money to support religion, but not willing themselves to prac- 
tise it. Or the Bishop of Nice’s Lenten Pastoral, on the zeal- 
ous remnant among the laity; all that can be found. 

But let us close here with the hope of a fourth ecclesiastic, 
even for that other laity of the government—who (as he notes, 
indeed) “now will have ecclesiastics serve two years in the 
army instead of one year,” and “whose employees must send 
their children to non-religious schools’”—‘‘Espérons que ¢a 
finira.” Spes contra spem. 





PARADOXES. 


BY GEORGE H. TURNER. 


HE saddest tears that are ever shed 
Are the tears that no one sees, 

The unsung songs are the sweetest ones 
In the world of harmonies! 


The longing hope of a silent heart 
Is the hope that is not expressed, 
The tenderest clasp the hand might give 
Is the clasp of a hand at rest. 


Our daily life may bring to the feast 
The friends that we daily meet, 
But the absent guest is the only one 

The heart is longing to greet! 





JOYGE dJOSSELYN, SINNER. 


BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE, 


PART: IIE. 


AT THE TURN OF MATURITY. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
EXIT IMOGEN. 


itAM’SELLE, caught napping, had been but mildly 

- surprised when aroused by Imogen from her fire- 

side dreams, to congratulate Joyce the affianced. 

By compensative law, the simple and innocent 

nature makes up in intuition what it lacks in 
suspicion; and since the young widow’s return to the West, 
Mam’selle had recognized between Imogen and Joyce the 
pulsations of emotional possibilities. But though her surprise 
was not great, as much cannot be said of her pain. She 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the idea of going to college. His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster’s stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth. 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant Joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
III. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy's sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. . 

In the first chapters of Part II. Joyce as a college student is presented to the various per- 
sonalities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville, and there is 
given an insight into the social life of a college town. 

Joyce was graduated with highest honors. Commencement Day at college. Father 
Martin is there for the first time since his own graduation. Dr. Castleton, the president, 
awakens into the spiritual sense. Joyce having outgrown Mandy Johnson, by common con- 
sent their life-ways separate. Joyce enters the world. He accepts the offer tendered to him to 
be sub-editor on a Western paper, and in this capacity, on the morrow of his graduation, he 
enters the vigorous, bustling life of the energetic West. At the moment of his departure he 
calls on Mrs. Raymond and a significant interview takes place, in which the influence of a wo- 
man: of the world enters his life. On the journey to the West Joyce has a long talk with Ray- 
mond, in which the lattér gives his views on various matters, and states the terms on which he 
engages Joyce. Arrived in San Francisco, Joyce sends an exuberant telegram to his mother. 
Joyce enters social life ang takes part in a ball at the Golden Gate Ranch. Mina and Joyce 
are drawn unto each other, while Raymond's wife talks of divorce. Mina and Raymond, land- 
ing at Island Rock, are both drowned. Joyce endeavors to save them, and narrowly escapes 
with his own life. After Raymond's death Mrs. Raymond removes to San Francisco, pending 
the settlement of her husband's estate. Pearson, having assumed control of the Pioneer, has 
a stormy interview with Joyce. Mrs. Raymond suddenly decides to sail for Europe ; Joyce, fail- 
ing to agree to her plans, decides to remain with the Pioneer. Stephen proposes to Gladys. 
joyce meets with the great temptation. Pearl Ripley, a Comedy Girl, enters into his life. 

omanhood has lost something of its spiritual beauty as the result. Later on he is lured into 
a scheme of stock gambling. Stephen engages in social work, and tastes some of the higher 
things of life. He meets Gladys after the promised year’s delay; while Mrs. Raymond, a 
restless woman of the world, comes into Joyce's life again. Joyce is about todeclare his 
love for Gladys when the news comes of a mine swindle. Joyce saves Hans from despair, but 
comes again under the sway of Mrs. Raymond's power. Joyce and Imogen are married. On 
returning from their honeymoon Imogen dies very suddenly. Her death is the cause of Joyce’s 
spiritual regeneration. 
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doubted if Imogen were the right woman for Joyce, she 
doubted if Joyce were the right man for Imogen; while, above 
all, she feared that in the loneliness following her surrender of 
Stephen, Gladys’ heart had rebounded towards Joyce. There- 
fore it was with a prayer on her lips that, in the “‘ wee sma’ 
hour” pressing closely upon the midnight betrothal, she had 
stolen to the door connecting her room with Gladys’, and 
knocking softly, ventured to open it. She did not choose that 
the girl’s sensitive and expressive face should be subjected to 
daylight and her triumphant rival’s pitiless eyes, when the an- 
nouncement of Joyce’s engagement first reached her. 

“Not asleep?” Mam’selle exclaimed, as Gladys bade her 
enter. ‘‘ That is ill, petite,—ill, and yet well for my gossip! I 
have the secret to whisper, confided to you and me only. Our 
dear Imogen will marry again. But to-night, she is affianced! 
You will guess to whom? But yes! I am sure that it is not 
the great surprise, my Gladys! Like me, you, too, have seen 
—have expected—” 

But Mam'selle was mistaken. Gladys’ expectations and fore- 
sight had been far from the truth now forced upon her. 
Significantly conscious of Joyce’s entrance and exit,—wondering 
as to Imogen’s designs, doubting her own duty towards him in 
his difficulties—perhaps, more than all, simply thinking of him 
in a girl’s dreamful way, her wakeful eyes had gazed into a 
darkness purpled by the sweet vision of her violets,—haunted 
by Joyce’s soft petition, ‘‘May I wear your colors, Miss 
Broderick ?’”’ Why had he desired them, displayed them, 
trifled with her, mocked her, on the verge of engagement to 
Imogen ? 

She raised herself, leaning her weight on her elbow. 
Against her cheek her hand pressed her silver..rosary. Once, 
twice, her lips parted, yet no sound issued from them. Then 
the shame of her silence smote her. 

“Mrs. Raymond is engaged to Mr. Josselyn, of course,” 
she stammered in an unfamiliar voice of discordant sharpness. 
Then she made a piteous effort to speak naturally, indifferently. 
“ They—will make—a very handsome couple!” 

Then she tossed impatiently, wearily. Why did- Mam’selle 
not go? Her great news was told.. Now for merciful solitude! 
Until she was alone, she could not understand or believe that 
Imogen and Joyce were engaged, were to be married ! 
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Her tense arm, with a sudden tremor, relaxed. Framed in 
its loosened fair hair, her head sank back listlessly against its 
pillow. Her upturned face, like a young star, was pallid in the 
darkness. As she spoke, her hand clasped her white throat. 

“Dear Mam’selle,” she murmured, ‘I thank you so much 
for your confidence. But it is late, so late,—and I am—tired. 
To-morrow, we shall discuss the great news. To-morrow—” 

“ Ah, petite!’’ Mam’selle was on her knees by the bed, a 
sob breaking her voice,—mother-pain in her heart. ‘“‘ Youth is 
the golden age, yes: for it has always—to-morrow! Yesterday, 
to-day, what do they matter, since still there is—to-morrow? 
The future—the beautiful future—” 

“Yes,—my life is before me. Of course, of course! And 
since Mina has gone,—and Mrs. Raymond is to be married,— 
you must share it, dear Mam’selle,—you must help me to live 
it! You and I, just we two, you and I”— 

She turned her face to the pillow. Her tears were flowing. 
Mam’selle and she? Yes, such seemed her future, serene, 
devout, dutiful, yet to her youth and girlhood, her tender 
heart, how monotonous, how colorless, how depleted of life,— 
what a vista of desolation ! 

She left her bed, and after an aimless turn about the room, 
took from the table the little red book that had been her father’s 
message to her from the grave that had no victory over his 
immortal soul, his deathless love,—and turning its leaves to and 
fro unseeingly, showered it with tender kisses. Then, by her 
bedside, she fell on her knees, burying her face in the soft 
down-coverlet. To her rosary was attached an exquisite 
crucifix. Her lips bruised themselves against it. 

“Dear Lord,” she sobbed, ‘‘dear Christ! What is it? 
Why am I hurt? What is he to me, save a prodigal soul I 
was striving to save for Thee? But thy grace can follow him! 
Thou—and he—do not need me! And I can pray for him, I 
can always pray for him.” 

This, her prayer of lip, was sincere in as far as it went! 
But that it stopped short of truth deep and soulful, Gladys was 
agonizingly aware. What, then, did her heart-ache, her secret 
tears mean? Even alone in the dark, she blushed hotly. 

Was it possible, she asked herself, that she, Gladys Broder- 
ick, was of the coarse and vulgar sort of girl to fancy herself 
in love with any man intimately associated with her, to give 
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her love unsolicited and undesired, without woman-pride or 
maidenly delicacy? But no; the memory of rejected suitors 
promptly absolved her. Then a worse fear tortured her. Was 
she convicted of light love, of fickleness, of unfaith to Stephen, 
since his choice of the better part had cost her tears recently, 
—even though tears less bitter than she was shedding now? 
But love is its own touchstone, and between affection and 
affinity Gladys’ heart distinguished at last. Yet though vindi- 
cated, she was unconsoled, her renunciation of Stephen seeming 
to emphasize and intensify the defection of Joyce! Was the 
coincidence of loss predictive of her vocation, her destiny ? 
From isolation of life, loveless liberty of life, her tender and 
dependent nature shrank anticipatively. 

“Ts it always to be some obstacle, some impediment, 
some priority, dear Christ?” she sobbed. ‘Am I to fulfil my 
mission of wealth unaided? Lord, the Maries of the world still 
have need of their Josephs! Yet not my will,—Thy Will be 
done!” 

Her tears shone like gems on the silver crucifix. The dawn 
stole through the window, and found her still on her knees. 
So she fell asleep, wearied with watching and weeping. It 
was Gladys’ first vigil of love. 

Few things in a cruel and pathos-full world are more cruel, 
more pathetic, than the heart-ache of the woman who has 
loved and lost in whatever degree, contrasted with the virtual 
insensibility of the man concerned. Far more strongly, though 
less finely, than Gladys had been attracted to Joyce during 
their recent intimacy, had Joyce, in spite of vacillations towards 
Imogen, been attracted to Gladys; yet with his brilliant mar- 
riage and tour abroad in prospect, his embryo emotion effaced 
itself in effect. For the time, Gladys was as if she had never 
been. Yet it is only the passions of earth that know death 
eternal. The spiritual impress resurrects itself,—is immortal ! 

In truth, Joyce was scarcely quite sane or responsible dur- 
ing the bewildering weeks intervening between his engagement 
and wedding. Aside from Imogen’s claims, which were con- 
stant and confusing, his tangled .personal affairs demanded his 
closest attention. The Pioneer Mine matter was so cleverly 
manipulated, that before its failure involved him legally, it was 
established as the liability of the veteran miner and multi- 
millionaire, Richard Dawson; and all investors being fully in- 
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demnified, while the absconding Bull and Price went their evil 
way in peace, the scandal sown by the Scout was nipped in the 
bud, greatly to the confusion of the Pioneer's worsted rival. 

Considering this happy consummation, the Colonel relented, 
and revoked his edict of banishment from the Pioneer, little 
suspecting the cause of Joyce’s failure to profit by it, though 
later, to quote his own disgusted acknowledgment verbatim, 
he “kicked himself for a blanked old fool!” 

As his wedding day approached, Joyce, in honor and grati- 
tude, took Dick’s father into the secret, and was rewarded by 
the return of his Shasta bonds, which he had signed over on 
the day following the Scout's exposure. 

“They ’re from Dick, not from me,” the old man assured 
him, thus silencing his sincere protests. So lucky Joyce again 
fell on his feet. Moreover, despite his honorable struggles, 
Imogen settled a fortune upon him, being at once too wise to 
sacrifice her own independence, yet too proud not to wish the 
man she married to be financially her equal. 

But even his sudden accession to fortune seemed less won- 
derful to Joyce than the fact of his engagement, when he had 
leisure to realize it. His breath quickened, his heart-beats were 
as irregularly nervous as a startled woman’s, when his marriage 
with “Queen Imogen” forced itself upon his consciousness as a 
proximate reality, while still seeming to him, in sober sense, 
but as a fancy of spring-time madness, a mad imagining,—a 
dazzling, evasive delusion. Yet the sun of the day allotted 
rose and set in its time, and Imogen Raymond was Joyce Jos- 
selyn’s wife ! 

It had been Imogen’s whim that only Mam’selle and Gladys 
should be cognizant of her engagement, that the ceremony 
should be private, the flight abroad secret, the marriage and 
departure announced only when the deed was irrevocable, and 
she and Joyce no longer features of the passing show! Know- 
ing her world, Imogen knew, too, that criticism and censure 
are accorded only the visible culprit, and that no nine-days’ 
wonder pursues the absent, who are out of mind, being out of 
sight ! 

It was the dark side to Joyce’s Overland trip in the ecstatic 
atmosphere of love and luxury, that his bride steadfastly refused 
any communication with his parents or Father Martin. Letters 
and cards, mailed as they sailed, must suffice, she insisted; and 
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of course Joyce respected her wish. The sweet shyness, the 
proud modesty of it, though disappointing his impulse, yet 
satisfied his ideal. He did not realize that Imogen shrank only 
from Father Martin’s disapproval of their marriage, which went 
without saying,—from the tribunal, once before faced and 
resentfully remembered,—of Mrs. Josselyn’s woman-judgment, 
her wifely ideals, her maternal convictions! Imogen desired no 
principles, no duties, no sense of responsibility, to subdue the 
laughter of her bridal-days, and contest the soulless reign of 
selfish pleasure. She wished only Joyce in her transformed 
life,—Joyce with his vital youth, his fresh passion, his riotous 
spirits, his magnetic exultation in life, in love, in all the good 
things that these had dealt him,—Joyce with all that Raymond 
had been too mature, too earnest, too restrained to hold her, 
with all that her own earliest youth, her world-warped nature, 
her first loveless marriage, had missed ! 


“Qur honeymoon, Joyce,” she vaunted, smiling skyward one 
cold but glorious night, as the ocean-liner cut through the illu- 
mined waters, with gallantly sustained speed. They were the 
last on deck nightly, for Imogen liked late hours, and upon 
Joyce was the spell of the wonderful ocean. Stinging cold, 
beating winds, frozen spray underfoot, the lurch of the rail 
towards death-deeps, had no warning for him. The infinite sea 
with its restless rhythm, its sky and its space, its majestic 
loneliness, thrilled his soul even as love was thrilling Imogen’s 
human heart. Yet, as was inevitable under the circumstances, 
his finest susceptibilities were blunted by such enervating indul- 
gence of the mortal side as paralyzes the aspiring spirit. Imo- 
gen’s love, his new riches, went to his head like wine. His 
transition dazed and surprised him. 

“Our honeymoon, still, Joyce,” she repeated later, with 
happy assurance, leaning upon his arm as he gazed spell-bound 
on the golden Roman Campagna. Up and down the coast and 
across-country they had wandered desultorily, tempted from 
Turin and Nice by the music of Milan, retracing their way 
back to Monaco and its reckless excitement, following the 
Apennines down towards the art-shrines of Florence the beau- 
tiful; speeding from Naples to Sicily, from Vesuvius to the 
picturesque, desolated, tragical land of the Vendetta, then up 
by the marvellous blue waters of the Mediterranean and Adri- 
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atic, to the bridal-city with its doves and gondolas,—leaving 
Rome as the best, for the final goal! The close of Lent in 
the city of Peter impressed Joyce deeply; but Imogen’s 
thoughts had begun to turn Pariswards ! 

“But there is only one Rome,” protested Joyce, loath to 
depart from the supernal city. 

Elsewhere, he had experienced the startling unfamiliarity, 
the bewildering novelty which repels even as it attracts, until 
its alien charm is assimilated; but in the city of Peter he had 
not felt a stranger, but the restful sense of one who sights home. 

The soul, the heart, the intellect of Rome the eternal, of 
the Old World, of all the great past, were concentrated and 
pulsing vitally in the Roman Church, which was his own by 
maternal inheritance, by baptism, and by more recent and in- 
timate forces. In St. Peter’s, the Maintown rectory and Father 
Martin’s precepts seemed affiliated memories. Stephen’s con- 
victions, even Gladys’ gospels of life and wealth, challenged 
him newly, in the atmosphere of the Vicar of Christ, with 
which his spirit strained to be in harmony. But of Italy, 
which cannot be dissevered from its Rome,—and what is Rome 
save the Church, the See?—Imogen had had. a surfeit! She 
felt, too, that Joyce needed a Parisian antidote to the spiritual 
draught refining his taste as a realist. She preferred realism, 
within limits, to spiritual idealism. Rome awed her. Had she 
not seen its miracles worked on men of the world less im- 
pressionable than Joyce, and who had had more at stake? 
First, Martin; then, Dr. Castleton; most recently Stephen! 
What if Joyce should follow these? 

“We have moped too long,” she said as Joyce’s eyes re- 
luctantly looked their last on Rome in the distance. ‘Solitude 
a& deux, too prolonged, has its morbid temptation! Social life 
will invigorate and brace you!”’ 

“But I thought that Rome’s functions were jolly—” began 
Joyce, who had been the pet of more than one palaces, and 
therefore approved the society she ignored. 

“Pooh!”—Imogen dismissed Rome with a gesture. ‘‘ The 
atmosphere of a house divided is always provincial,—local ! 
Between Quirinal and Vatican, Roman society has fallen. Poli- 
tical intrigue, .ecclesiastical partisanship, disintegrate the social 
element. Moreover, mon beau, I am pining to exploit you. 
The Count de Castlevieux must see his ‘beau garcon’ evolved, 
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—Lord Buckingham shine in your reflected light, at his clubs! 
You must return to America with the Continental stamp, the 
mark of London, upon you! Any Seminarist may boast of 
‘“Rome’s credentials.’ ” 

So Joyce had his hour of madness in Paris,—not the Paris 
of Notre Dame, of Montmartre, of the Madeleine, as would 
have been his inspiration while Rome’s impressions were still 
fresh upon him, but the Paris of the bouvelards, the cafés, the 
theatres, the dance-gardens; then, as Imogen’s wild mood was 
spent, the exclusive, the incomparable Paris ‘of palais and 
chateau and noble maison, of ancient family, heritage, and 
tradition. 

As was inevitable considering temperamental response to 
exterior conditions, Imogen’s honeymoon waxed in Paris from 
crescent to flaming sphere. On the ocean, she had been 
youthfully exuberant and triumphant; throughout Italy, uncon- 
sciously yet irresistibly spiritualized and chastened from love’s 
early fervor to riper tenderness; but Paris, the shrine of living 
saints, is likewise the maelstrom of human passion, and Imogen 
was caught by its tide. Her peace of heart became unrest,— 
her content, a vague desire. She was all wild moods, light 
whims, of coquettishly fickle fancies and chameleon personali- 
ties,—to-day a dancing Dryad in the secluded heart of the 
Bois, to-morrow the queen of the most conservative palais of 
patrician Paris. The Count de Castlevieux, still unsettled 
matrimonially, found the young American wife even more 
adorable than she had been as a widow, and established him- 
self in her shadow. At first Joyce felt complimented by the 
cachet put on his own taste by the Count’s admiration; but 
later, Imogen’s coquetry, although innocent and uncompromis- 
ing enough in itself, yet perplexed and distressed him. The 
possessive jealousy of young husbandhood began to assert itself; 
and his matrimonial ethics were not yet those of smart society, 
but of unfashionably simple and moral ancestry. 

“Look here, Queenie,” he protested, on their last night in 
Paris, “that French fellow can’t dangle after you across the 
Channel, as he proposes. I want a chance to do the society- 
act with my wife, my own self! He’s been Count-ing himself 
in, long enough!” 

Imogen’s laugh trilled gaily. She was amused by Joyce’s 
bourgeois ideals. 
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“The poor Count!” she said. ‘“ You fail to appreciate the 
faux pas he has spared you. Identified with your wife, you 
would be the laughing stock of the world. In society, mar- 
riage is the most distant of all relations!” 

“Then society’s dead wrong, and you women ought to set 
it right. It’s unnatural, its immoral, all this flirtation!” 

“ Joyce!” 

“TI mean what I say, Imogen, and I have thought before 
speaking. The only man who has a right to be identified 
socially with a wife, is her husband; and I am going to stand 
on my right, in future!” 

Her light mood gave place to indignant anger. 

“ You presume to give me social lessons,—you?” she 
taunted. 

“On the contrary, anti-social lessons are my better ambi- 
tion. Womanliness, wifeliness, seem out of the social cur- 
riculum.” 

“Are you criticising me?’ she demanded, with blazing 
eyes. 

“T am protesting against the ways of the world that rules 
you. Marriage brings them home to the heart of a man, and 
he recognizes their folly and mistake.” 

“So!” she murmured, with satire. “ a, to— 
marriage ?” 

“Before marriage—before love, he is apt, I suppose, to 
take the world as he finds it.” 

“How sincere of you to imply love and marriage to be 
synonymous!” 

“What do you mean?” he demanded, as his face flushed 
guiltily. 

She clasped her hands behind her elaborately coiffured and 
jewelled head, lounging back at ease as Joyce stood tensely 
before her. 

“A rash question, mon cher,” she evaded. “A wise man 
would not ask it.” 

“You cannot answer it. You know—nothing!” defied Joyce, 
losing his head. 

She laughed softly, derisively. 

“ Nothing—and all,” she said with a flashing glance of defi- 
ance. ‘‘That when we went abroad we left you a youth, and 
returned to find you a man, counts nothing, of course, in your 
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masculine reckoning! As if years left a trace, lacking life and 
emotion! Every man is a boy, till he loves!” 

“TImogen— ” 

“Pray preserve golden silence. I am not reproaching you. 
But you must not pose as a saint, nor accredit me with illu- 
sions such as a girl like Gladys, for instance, might cherish. I 
warned her at your tea that she idealized you, but she did 
not thank me. A girl fancies she cannot believe, and for- 
give!’’. 

She rose, laughing still, and dragging off the long suede 
gloves covering her unsleeved arms to the shoulders, waved 
them before his face mischievously, teasingly. Standing thus, 
he in correct evening dress, she in trailing velvet,—for they had 
just returned from their farewell social function in Paris,—they 
were indeed, as Gladys had prophesied, a handsome couple. 
Yet to-night their beauty seemed antagonistic rather than com- 
plemental. Imogen resented Joyce’s protest as a social reproof; 
and upon his side Joyce was stupefied by Imogen’s daring dis- 
closures. Justified by vaguest suspicion, she had warned Gladys 
of his moral stain! His face was stern with anger. He recalled 
the coldness and reserve with which Gladys had startled him 
upon the occasion of his tea, and understood now that the girl 
who was his guest, whose colors he had adopted, had been 
suffering the hurt of a profaned spirit. Ascribing his visible 
displeasure to tender sentiment rather than to spiritual chivalry, 
Imogen’s face clouded, and her playfulness ceased. Thrusting 
him from her with disdainful finger-tips, she swept from the 
room in haughty silence. Thus a new phase, a lurid phase of 
her honeymoon was initiated, a fickle moon, veering from 
flame to eclipse. Her moods became as uncertain as the April 
weather, flashing from flippant frivolity to appalling passion, 
from laughter to tears, from fierce imperiousness to submission 
as appealing in its tender humility as a little child’s. In the 
meantime her beauty glowed to its zenith, vivid with youth and 
vivaciousness, glorious with maturity’s consummate touch. Yet 
Joyce was no longer dazzled by it. Her suspicion, her cynical 
assumption that his guilt was a matter of course, had struck a 
note of dissonance whose echoes haunted him, marring the har- 
mony of married life. Blaming her not at all, once his first 
resentment was over, he blamed himself for the flaw in their 
married happiness. Under the broader spiritual instincts of 
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Irish Catholic heritage, a single seed of the narrow, morbid, 
yet morally righteous New England conscience struggled. Imo- 
gen had resurrected the memory of his episode with Pearl 
Ripley, and memory brought remorse,—remorse a conviction of 
penalty. Love was failing him, because his soul bore the beast 
mark of moral unworthiness! At this crisis his heart turned to 
Ireland. 

“Treland ?”” exclaimed Imogen, when he proposed Dublin 
before they settled in London. ‘ But no one goes to Ireland. 
We shall be taken for Cook’s tourists. Of course, later, you 
might shoot in Scotland.” 

“TI’d rather d¢ shot in Ireland than face my mother if I 
returned without visiting the land of the Joyces! You are 
half Irish yourself, now, Mrs. Joyce Josselyn; so come home 
to the isle that’s an honor to you!” 

So Imogen, in quest of new sensations, did go to Ireland, 
which was a good thing for Joyce, as otherwise the London 
season, through which she propelled him triumphantly, might 
have tempted him to Anglo-Americanism. As a Morris, Imo- 
gen had been presented at Court, and her position in its cir- 
cles was established. Lord Buckingham, at last engaged to an 
American heiress, no longer bore malice to Joyce for his 
matrimonial prize, and opened to him the swellest clubs. But 
the feasts that might have dazzled Joyce, now disclosed their 
haunting skeleton; and the charm of English society was not 
what it might have been to him, had not the grandeur, the 
beauty, the pathos of Ireland first made indelible impression 
on his heart! As the season waned, Wales and the Scottish 
moors were in prospect, when of a sudden Imogen cancelled 
their house-party engagements for no justified reason, and 
whimsically insisted. upon immediate return to America. Again 
her heart troubled her with strange pain, sharp fluctuations. 
Marie suggested a crossing to Calais, en route for Paris and 
the specialist previously consulted. But no! Imogen knew his 
prescription,—“ the life simple, the life reposeful!” She could 
not live it in Europe,—but at home— 

Home! For the first time, the word had a significance for 
Imogen. From the restless-hearted, the hearthstone withholds 
its message, but once the heart is love-poised, whether in man 
or woman, it throbs in time and tune to the life-song, ‘“ Sweet 
Home.” Carruthdale’s once uncongenial peace and seclusion 
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now seemed to her devoutly to be desired. Were she really 
on the verge of nervous prostration, as Marie believed, who so 
cognizant of her constitution and temperament,—who at once 
so conscientious as well as skilful,—as Carruthdale’s Dr. Cas- 
tleton? Even the strong, grave face, the resolute voice of her 
cousin Martin, previously dreaded and avoided, seemed to 
haunt her attractively. Strangest of all, she felt a yearning for 
Joyce’s hitherto evaded mother. Her memory of the plain, 
worn face presented a womanly strength and repose that 
seemed suddenly her torturing need. Her haughty self-suffi- 
ciency had weakened to a girlish desire for dependence,—not 
upon love like Joyce’s, of man for woman,—but deeper, higher, 
finer, of soul upon soul. The significance of the psychological 
change escaped her wholly. But its meaning was not to be 
long a mystery. 

During the calm and balmy return-voyage, a revelation 
to Joyce after the cold and storms of his midwinter initiation, 
he thought long and deeply of both past and future, in a 
mood at once humble and hopeful. In resurrecting his remorse 
for the episode of Pearl Ripley, Imogen had builded better than 
she knew; for the change of heart passive in him was spurred 
to activity, and though with a man’s healthful optimism he 
looked forward rather than back, yet it was on the stepping- 
stone of his dead self that he was inspired to rise to higher 
things. His tide of fortune was proving eventually to have en- 
nobled rather than spoiled him, the spiritual atmosphere of his 
travel in Catholic countries having made their indelible mark 
on his soul. The harmonious contrast, the complemental oppo- 
sites, of Rome’s ecclesiastical pomp and the simple faith of 
sacerdotal Ireland, had inspired him to a religious awakening 
more vivid and practical than heretofore: yet it was in the 
human rather thar in the spiritual sense, that he realized re- 
generation. The enervation of long idleness and excessive per- 
sonal luxury, had been but transient; and facing readjustment 
to active American life, he thrilled with eager desire to assume 
the more generous responsibilities, the broader duties of life, as 
he had conceived them just as his engagement unexpectedly 
obstructed his new and noble outlook. Selfishly indulgent and 
absorbed in mere pleasure as he had been, Joyce had not for- 
gotten Hans and his class, or his conviction that he was his 
brother’s keeper; but had temporized with his ideals, in con- 
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cession to circumstances which at the time seemed legitimately 
his sweet masters. But now, with heaven’s illimitable star- 
space uplifting his eyes, and the surge of the infinite sea be- 
neath him, the claim of the ego vanished like spray before his 
vision of life’s vaster grandeur. 

“Imogen, Imogen,” he confided in a moment of fervor,— 
“it has all been so glorious, so brilliant, so wonderful! But 
now, on the home-stretch, my holiday is behind me. I must 
fall into line with-men of action, of affairs—” 

Under the overlapping rugs he pressed her hand closely; 
craving for his best instincts the tender inspiration of her 
womanly support. 

“Dear,” he said, “it will be a fresh start, and you are 
the one to speed me on it. It takes a woman to keep a man up!” 

“For to-day and to-morrow, perhaps,” she jested; “but 
what woman can boast staying-power ?” 

“A wife can,” he answered, with new conviction, new reverence. 

And before that answer, Imogen’s mocking eyes fell. 

Into the maze of her heart, struggling through its own 
phase of momentous transition, Joyce caught glimpses and 
gleams during that homeward voyage. She was not the same 
Imogen who had sailed as a bride. Loving as well as beloved, 
wifehood had matured her to womanliness. Nothing surprised 
Joyce so redemptively as the discovery that her cynicism was 
but lip-deep, and that her heart, in truth, shrined the simple 
ideals obtaining with humbler women. Now, all too late, he 
saw that the two standards of morals accepted by the world 
were fatal to married happiness; that the truer the love in 
either sex, the less liberal its ethics in the sense of license: 
that the past of his youth made or marred a man’s future, the 
slow grinding of the fine wheels of God! 

Before marriage to Joyce, Imogen had not been hurt con- 
sciously by the ways of men of worldly habits of life. Not 
only had Raymond been a man of uncompromising moral in- 
tegrity, so that no shadow of evil laxity ever had touched her, 
but her own spiritualized moral sense had awaited love’s quicken- 
ing; and in the spirit of jesting tolerance of youth’s wild-oats, 
she had believed sincerely, in marrying Joyce, that she expected 
nothing, and therefore could not be disappointed! But in the 
hour of wife-love she recognized her cynical sophistry to be a 


vain pretence, a proud falsehood, a delusion of inexperience. 
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Her fastidiousness, heretofore of the flesh, now struck to the 
spirit. The callous social veneer of generations was pierced to 
the quick by Love’s specific touch of nature. As the wife who 
loved, Imogen the mondaine, the gentlewoman, was simply a 
human woman. Her demands, which upon Raymond had been 
but of class, upon Joyce, by love’s grace, were of sex! 

The irreverence, the profanation, of moral lapse past or 
present, in either husband or wife, was suddenly her conviction. 
Words dropped lightly yet significantly, did not scruple to re- 
proach Joyce,—repulsing his chastened aspirations, questioning 
their sincerity, deriding their fulfilment. Disappointed and irri- 
tated at the result of his appeal to her, he paced the deck, 
when she had left him, in a ferment of feeling. Impotent to 
efface, helpless now to retrieve it, yet he resented passionately 
his past culpability. ‘‘In God’s name,” he soliloquized, ‘‘ why 
did youth stumble? Why must the innocent suffer for the 
guilty? Why should even the sinner be dogged for ever by 
the memories of sin outlived and resultless ?” 

“Resultless ?” Ah, self-deceived Joyce! When was ill ever 
barren of avenging fruition? Of all inevitabilities of life, by 
the Divine Law of Justice the most inevitable and relentless 
is, that the wind sows the whirlwind! Resultless,—youth’s 
light reverence for love and womanhood? The first dignity, 
the main responsibility of human life is, that its least thought 
or deed is never resultless,—never one, be it good or evil! 

But Imogen’s vapors vanished when she found herself at 
Carruthdale. It proved all, even more, than her memory had 
painted it. For the whim of her fancy for it, any more than 
for the hundred other whims swaying her, she did not feign to 
account, though she indulged it exultantly. To Joyce, she 
became again the gay, glowing, superficial Imogen of their 
golden honeymoon: and as gay superficiality is more pleasing 
to the masculine nature than feminine depth that sits in judg- 
ment, he rejoiced at the change, and when authorized by 
Imogen not only to break the ice of their marriage to Father 
Martin, but also to bring his mother back to Carruthdale for a 
lengthy visit, his cup of happiness again seemed full. 

But the excitement of -return to Carruthdale under new 
conditions soon died its natural death; and even as Joyce 
departed for Maintown, all Imogen’s depression of mood, her 
familiar distress of heart, returned in increased measure. She 
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strove vainly to vent her nervous restlessness in divers ways; 
then summoned Marie to drive with her to Dr. Castleton’s at 
the close of his afternoon office-hour. Her victoria before the 
Castleton house would suggest to local gossips only a social 
call on the family of Centreville’s ex-president; while the doc- 
tor’s professional gig waiting before Carruthdale might start 
such a rumor of illness as was repugnant to Imogen. Her 
resentment of any suggestion of physical disability was morbid. 
To her supersensitive pride, the intimate subject was indelicate, 
distasteful. She counterfeited vigor and vitality on the rare 
occasions when their natural glow escaped her. Only Marie 
knew that Nature sometimes failed! 

Dr. Castleton’s modest office, the extension of an equally 
modest house situated on a middle-class level quite disasso- 
ciated from the Hill of Centreville’s fashionable quarter, was in 
striking contrast to the stately residence of the College presi- 
dent; yet the doctor’s handsome face indicated glad content, 
nor were signs of increasing prosperity lacking. Conscientious 
conviction and its courage are respected even by antagonists ; 
and sooner or later their laurels arrive. 


“Why Mrs. Ray—Josselyn!” he exclaimed, confused for the 
moment by the surprise of her entrance, “‘we were planning to 
storm Carruthdale only this evening with our belated felicita- 
tions. I trust that you anticipate us for no professional rea- 


? 


son? You are looking remarkably well 

Imogen swept to her chair with her most brilliant manner 
in evidence. Yet under her flippancy,—what ? 

“A woman’s looks chronically belie her feelings, doctor,” she 
fenced, lightly. “Translate them, like dreams, by their opposites!” 

“It is a professional consultation, then?” The doctor’s 
face was now earnest, his ringing tones lowered. ‘Then Ruth 
and afternoon-tea must be postponed. The same old heart- 
trouble, Mrs. Josselyn ?”’ 

“The same old heart-trouble, aggravated by phenomena I 
appeal to your science to explain.” 

“For instance ?” 

Light cynicism, the touch-and-go of social habitude, were 
in the superficial tone, the gay persiflage of her rejoinder. 

“T, the unemotional, am developing emotions, doctor; moral 
nerves, spiritual sensitiveness, even to the degree of second- 
sight, in so much as I find myself haunted by a prophetic 


. 
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dread of some mysterious, yet inevitable and imminent calamity. 
You fail to recognize the description? What wonder? Then 
conceive of my own bewilderment, even less able to recognize 
mine own familiar self! I am bored by old loves, and absurdly 
tempted to love just the persons and things intolerably boring 
me of old! For example, from my carpet-knights, my heart 
strains irrationally towards my brusque cousin Martin; from 
myself, my ideals veer towards the mother of Joyce!” 

The. doctor’s eyes, fixed upon her, brightened intelligently. 

“You might bring me worse news, Mrs. Josselyn,” he 
assured her. ‘“‘ Psychologically, your symptoms seem supremely 
favorable! But just in compliment to that troublesome heart, 
though you have satisfied my faith in its normal condition, 
Marie will prepare you for the stethoscope. By the way, 
though, how about my last prescription,—versus stimulants, 
narcotics, and the social life of the gentlewoman, you remem- 
ber, the nerve-rest of reversion to natural conditions, the real 
life of the unevolved woman? Have you followed or disre- 
garded it? Hum! A little of both, I fancy! Marie, what 
night-potion has been in recent favor?” 

“Ah, Monsieur! But Madame will demand the chloral,——” 


“Understand my plain English,” he responded with stern- 
ness. ‘In future, you disregard my interdict at the risk of 


1? 


your mistress’ life 

“ Voila, Madame,—”’ began Marie, with an appealing gesture. 

“Then my heart zs involved?” interrupted Imogen, paling. 

“Our lives inevitably involve our hearts, for good or ill.” 
The doctor refolded his stethoscope thoughtfully. ‘ Your sys- 
tem of life has been one of extremes, with no medium between 
stimulation and depression. The chloral-habit, as I warned you, 
is a criminal risk,—doubly so, under present conditions.” He 
had turned aside to his table, while Marie attended her; but 
now, dismissing the girl to the adjoining waiting-room, he 
eaught Imogen’s suddenly nervously-clenched hands between 
his palms. 

“‘T congratulate you, Mrs. Josselyn,” he said, in a reverent 
voice. “It is my happiness to announce to you tidings of 
joy. You are to be that woman ‘blessed among women ’—a 
mother.” 

Her lack of response did not strike him as strange. He 
spoke on, to cover her natural emotion. " 
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“T congratulate you from my soul!’ he repeated, emphati- 
cally. ‘The young mother of the leisure-class stands forth an 
eloquent protest against any damnable custom that would wreck 
mankind, soul and body. The social belle, the selfish beauty, 
the heartless genius, what are these to the man’s heart, to his 
soul? Man strains to the future, which he attains only in his 
sons! Cheated of vital hope, he despairs; lacking incentive, he 
degenerates. If woman but knew man,—knew her place and 
power! The ideal, the inspiration of men, good and evil, is the 
pure young wife-mother’s Prototype,—the Madonna,—the Virgin- 
Mother!” 

Outside, the birds carolled among the trees, and a branch of 
wind-blown foliage rustled against the pane; but within the 
little office, as the doctor ceased speaking, only silence, appalled 
silence reigned. She a mother! Imogen’s mind groped wildly, 
blindly, towards realization resistless, yet defied. 

She went white to the lips, and her eyelids fluttered; but 
the physician stood calmly, with his shining eyes on her. If 
she swooned, no material restorative could remedy the spiritual 
defection. Knowing her nature, her temperament, her flippant 
youth, her selfish womanhood, the doctor knew, too, that Imo- 
gen’s weakness was not of body. 

“You are awed,” he suggested, hoping against hope that 
her silence was holy. ‘The annunciation brings with it the 
vision of the greater mystery, the incarnation of an immortal 
soul. We men cannot share it, but we revere and serve it. 
That shall be my sacred part towards you!” 

Silence still, with a difference :—gasping, struggling silence, 
painfully straining for protesting speech. 

The doctor’s glad face darkened to sternness, even to 
spiritual sadness. That a wife should rebel against her immor- 
tal mission, seemed to him the sin crying for vengeance. 

He left her side, and seating himself by the window, watched 
the birds as they flew towards their hidden nests. Their little 
throats swelled with their vesper-songs. It was sunset. God’s 
good day was over. 

Imogen forced herself to her feet, one hand clutching her 
throat, one groping for the support of the leather chair-back. 
Her lips were regaining a hint of color, but in her eyes was 
a shrinking fear of her destiny. 

“A mother?” she gasped. Of all his words, only these 
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two had impressed her, signified to her, remained with her. 
They were shrieking in her ears, written in fire before her sight, 
rending her terrified heart with menace. ‘A mother ?—I could 
not! O doctor, I could not! Not I!. Not J/ No, no, no!” 

As she cowered in shuddering helplessness, it seemed to 
her that his stern words crashed like bolts of thunder. 

“‘ You cannot be a mother, you,” he reproached her. ‘‘ You 
with youth, you with health, you, immune by your wealth 
from the strain and stress of the battle for bread, complicating 
the maternal mission for other wives and mothers? Think of 
your sisters the toilers, up from dawn until midnight, laboring 
strenuously, ceaselessly, poorly housed, sparsely fed, yet who 
are the nation’s makers,—its heroic mothers! Mrs. Josselyn, 
when these and you meet face to face at the judgment, what 
extenuating circumstance can your childlessness plead ?” 

She was aroused at last. Her conviction was ineradicable. 
She was the last of generations of “only children,” the blighted 
aftermath of an extinct line. 

“Your profession confuses the woman with the gentlewo- 
man,” she resented, haughtily. ‘‘The higher type has evolved 
from the physical phase to the intellectual, the social—” 

“My God!” The doctor’s irresistible adjuration interrupted 
her. ‘‘ Feminine science and logic assert, then, that evolution 
serves extinction? Why, Mrs. Josselyn, it is upon motherhood 
under conditions like yours,—upon the propagation of the finer 
species apace of the ruder, that the progress, the survival, the 
salvation of humanity depends! Shall realism be perpetuated, 
and idealism have no transmitters? Are the beauty and har- 
mony of the esthetic life, with its music, its color, its symme- 
try, its intellectual dignity and spiritual aspiration, all to serve 
only your puny individual existence, to die with you, for no 
divine or human end? What is the justification of your exist- 
ence as an untoiling human lily arrayed in glory, if it has no 
immortal issue? Shirk maternity, you who are wives, and you 
profane even your own pride and purity! What save the spirit 
of motherhood justifies your marriage, your second marriage? 
Mrs. Josselyn, think, think, think!” 

“Let me go,” she said, rising. She was in anger, in despair. 

But his imperative gesture detained her. There were words 
still to speak. 

“Let me remind you,” he said, more gently, “that already 
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you have realized the miracles of good and nobility that are 
worked in the mother-soul! But the maternal -influence upon 
the unborn, is still a subtler miracle; and I warn you that you 
are exerting it, now. Will you add the beauty of goodness, or 
the ugliness of. evil to this poor earth of ours? Will’ you mother 
a saint, a hero, a genius, a glorious man or woman who will 
better the world on the way to heaven, or a life warped and 
malformed, soul and heart, mind and body, to blight itself and 
others, to all eternity? It is now that you must make your 
immortal choice, and for God’s love, and man’s, make it woman- 
fully! Prove your worthiness of your state in life, by its 
maternal consecration! Fix every glance, every thought, every 
dream, every desire, to the divine phases of life, to the good, 
the grand, the beautiful, suffering nothing beneath the highest 
to profane the peace and purity of the angel whose wings are 
shadowing you! God spare you the remorse of unworthy 
motherhood! Of all the tragedies of life none is so sad, so 
terrible, in its immortal penalty. But it steals upon no woman 
unawares! Choice of the pure and perfect maternal spirit is 
the birthright of Mary’s daughters. Choose it, Mrs. Josselyn, 
and make the world, unto all generations, your debtor!” 

She departed abruptly, staggering blindly towards the car- 
riage. The doctor followed with Marie, giving low-voiced direc- 
tions. “I shall send my wife to you,” were his parting words 
to Imogen. But if she heard, she did not heed him. ‘ Home,” 
she said to the footman; then leaned silently back, with closed 
eyes. 

“A tea-gown,—and then leave me,” she gasped to Marie, 
upon reaching Carruthdale. Then, with feverish impatience, she 
tore off hat and coat, gloves and shoes, skirt and bodice. ‘‘O 
Madame!” vainly protested Marie, as the costly toilette was 
flung aside in reckless disorder. ‘‘ Let me bring but a cup of 
tea—” 

“No, no tea! No dinner! At home to no one,” she 
negatived, incoherently: then flung herself full-length upon her 
couch. 


Thoughts new, vital, conflicting, were whirling, seething 
within her brain, her soul. So it was the sanctity of mother- 
hood that had inspired her revolt from the suspicion, the con- 
viction that Joyce had sinned in the past; her response to 
such high precepts as Martin preached and practised; her at- 
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traction towards the godly soul, the woman-heart of Joyce’s 
simple and humble mother! A faint conception, a dim realiza- 
tion of the beauty, the exaltation, the immortal dignity of 
woman-life in its fulness, flashed upon her ;—of the spirituality 
of human ‘maternity, since it had touched even her callous 
soul, her untender heart, to bitter-sweet divine unrest! 

But the merciful apocalypse was a grace resisted. Her 
life’s ruling passion of selfishness reasserted itself, and the 
glimmer of soul-light wherein lay redemption was deliberately 
extinguished. With renewed and intensified impiety and bit- 
terness, she rebelled against the ordeal before her. Her fas- 
tidious distaste for the realities of human life in the physical 
order, her vanity, which had made an idol of her own health 
and beauty, her morbid shrinking from the least hint of per- 
sonal pain or suffering, her dread, the inevitable dread of 
the worldling, of death, all impelled her to resent the peril of 
maternity, to despair in the face of life’s most beautiful hope! 
She crouched shuddering, realizing her own impotence to 
evade the fiat of life that had been breathed forth by the 
Omnipotent Creator! Tremors of helpless terror thrilled her 
from head to foot! She struck her temples with her clenched 
hands, and sobbed tearlessly, wildly. For the first time, Imo- 
gen faced real life. 

“Mrs. Josselyn! Oh, my dear girl Imogen!” 

Sunset had faded to dark, darkness to night, when the soft 
utterance of her name broke upon her reverie. Rising hastily, 
she turned on the lights with impatient hand, and stood frown- 
ing, with no word of welcome. But Mrs. Castleton,—the doc- 
tor’s Ruth—was not dismayed by lack of greeting. She was a 
woman,—a mother.. She knew! 

‘‘Blame me alone for my intrusion,’ she begged, as Imo- 
gen glanced angrily past her. ‘‘ Marie did her utmost to pre- 
vent my entrance; but I took the liberty of a friend, of a 
woman. Ah, we women! What anguish, what joy comes in 
turn to us all! And our hearts could spare neither one!” 

“Not spare anguish? J?” 

“Neither you nor another! The life ignorant of pain is 
incomplete and unperfected. You would choose life’s full 
measure, were the choice your privilege. The key to all hearts 
is in it, and the soul’s own vitality. My experience has its 
message for you—” 
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‘What message can help me in this terrible hour?” Imo- 
gen flung herself down again, in passionate abandon. “Life 
and love as they were, contented, fulfilled me! For the first 
time I had ‘found myself,’ I was happy.” 

“With a happiness that but presaged this greater glory. 
You poor child, you have never lived, never loved, as life and 
love will be revealed to you. Why, Imogen, motherhood thrills 
and throbs with the pulse of the universe. Your heart will 
span all earth, all heaven!” 

““Oh, your husband has rhapsodized—” 

“My husband’s words were a man’s words, and could not 
reach you. Does ke know the sacred communion, soul to 
soul, of mother and child? Can he feel the love born of an- 
guish forgotten, and peril survived? Are the baby-lips pressed 
on his heart, for their life-draught? Are the little hands, the 
little form, day and night on his breast? ‘No man on earth 
can talk woman’s heart-lore,—baby-talk! It,is the tenderness, 
the appeal of it, that must touch you, reconcile you.” 

Over Imogen’s bowed head and huddled form her caressing 
hands wandered. 

“Egoism against motherhood?” she smiled. ‘ Why, Imo- 
gen, regarded even in the selfish sense, in maternity is the 
triumph of womanhood, its supremacy! God, man, the world, 
the nation, our generation, all have vital weed of us,—of us, 
most of all, of the higher talents. They are ours in trust, to 
make the world a House Beautiful. Shall you not do your lit- 
tle part ?” 

“7 care nothing for the world!” 

“But you care for yourself! You care for thrones and their 
power, for the conquest of new kingdoms; and they are yours 
by grace only of the little hands in the cradle! You care for 
the. beauty of youth,—there is immortality in motherhood! 
You care for love,—only the mother-life retains it vitally and 
invincibly! You care for honor,—all men wait with their filial 
homage! You care for life; the barren life is the butterfly of 
a single summer,—the maternal life, the phoenix that knows no 
death !” 

Turning back for one wistful glance at Imogen’s recumbent 
figure, Ruth Castleton, as she closed the’ door, thought her 
passivity not a hopeless sign. Passion had spent itself. Futile 
resistance was over. Resignation would come in due time. 


7 
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And she was right, for the hour. Her woman-words had 
not been fruitless; yet Imogen’s battle began again, as self re- 
newed its familiar plea. In frenzied dread of her wearying 
mental conflict, she rang sharply for Marie. 

“Brush my hair,—prepare me for bed,—anything,—” she 
said, taking her seat before her dressing-room mirror, in des- 
perate desire of distraction. 

“But Madame will permit me to bring her some dinner?” 

Her petulant answer was to loosen her wealth of. hair. As 
it rippled about her in glossy waves, she gazed at her fair re- 
flection with intense eyes. The sight of her beauty aroused 
the worst in her. To risk it, to mar or seclude it even tran- 
sitorily, once more seemed a tragic injustice, an impossibility. 
To serve her own youth, her own health, her own personal 
comfort and worldly experience,—was not this her first right, 
her chief privilege, despite the sentiment and cant of conven- 
tional moralists? Her self-love cried out against the sacrifice 
demanded of her, as an immolation of beauty, a profanation of 
temperament, a gross and intolerable torture levied upon phy- 
sical sensitiveness and delicacy; a degradation of the rare to 
the plane of the commonplace, an unjustified holocaust of the 
fine human exception upon the stone of the natural rule. 

Even as she was resenting her position most bitterly and 
evilly, wheels whirled up the road, and the main door opened 
and shut. In another moment, with a resounding knock, the 
door of her room was flung open, and Joyce made his jubilant 
entry. On the threshold of the dressing-room, he stopped 
short to bow roguishly to the eyes meeting his in the mirror. 

“Dressing for dinner? That’s all right,” he rejoiced, in 
his happy ignorance. ‘‘I’m as hungry as a hunter, and half 
hoped you’d hang on for me! ‘Sweet Home,’ when it is 
Carruthdale with Queen Imogen in it, beats even my native 
Maintown all to pieces! Well, I saw Father Martin, saw 
mother, saw the dear old man, but the first train back to you 
wasn’t any too quick for me! Mother’s coming next week, 
and Father Martin’s all right. Now, haven’t you—something 
—for a fellow?” 

“Leave me,” she panted. 

“O pshaw!” he persisted. ‘Marie doesn’t count. It’s a 
holy example for her to see married lovers!” He stepped 
forward, playfully clasping his hands on her shoulders. Then 
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the white face reflected, its rigid lips, its burning eyes, at last 
attracted his astounded attention. 

“IT say, whats the matter?” he exclaimed in dismay. 

“Leave me!” . 

From the moment her eyes had fallen upon his exultant 
face, his joyous smile, the cruelty latent in Imogen had quick- 
ened to life. Bitterly, pitilessly, she felt that she hated him. 
He could go his man’s way, vigorous, handsome, aa 
while she—oh, the maddening difference! 

She had not turned her face, but its flashing anger, her 
tense posture, were mirrored vividly. Surprised and appalled, 
he drew back in uncertainty. To remain against her will, 
seemed a brutal selfishness; yet to leave her, his wife, like 
this,— 

“Mais Madame is not well,’ explained Marie, pitifully. 
“Tf Monsieur will but see Dr. Castleton—” 

“Dr. Castleton? Then the doctor has been called in, in 
my absence? Why, Imogen, I never knew you to be ill be- 
fore! What is it, you poor little woman ?” 

“Leave me!” : 

“But—” 

“Tf Monsieur would but permit Madame to become com- 
posed,” entreated Marie. 

He yielded perforce, perplexed, hurt, vaguely anxious; yet 
in resentful temper determining to postpone his call upon Dr. 
Castleton until he had dined. He had returned to Imogen 
with such hot-hearted eagerness; and her reception was cer- 
tainly a repelling welcome! He doubted the seriousness of 
illness that was capable of tantrums. Like a sulky boy, he sat 
pouting and proudly stubborn, deliberately lingering over his 
nuts and wine. 

Imogen, in the meantime, had dismissed Joyce from her 
thoughts, consumed only by the feverishly fierce desire to find 
oblivion in sleep. 

* “My chloral,” she demanded, as the last touch to her dainty 
night-toilette was given. 

“Ah, but Madame, it is impossible! Monsieur le docteur 
has said—” 

uf “y chloral, I say, Marie. One dose, more or less, cannot 
matter.” 

** Pardon, staid but I cannot!” 


. 
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“You presume to oppose me, to disobey me? Stand aside! 
I can serve myself.” - 

The little medicine-cabinet was all too convenient, the vial 
containing her dream-draught all too familiar to her. In an 
instant she had turned out the liquid with angrily reckless hand, 
draining the glass even as Marie reached for it. 

“But Madame has trebled her dose,” the girl cried, wring- 
ing her hands. ‘‘ And the doctor said it would risk Madame’s 
life.” 

“The doctor is an old fogy! What.ill has my night- 
draught ever done me? Now you may go, and say to Mr. 
Josselyn that on no account am I to be disturbed again to- 
night!” 

“Ah, Madame! But I have the anxiety! May I not stay—” 

“No, I wish perfect solitude. Turn off the lights, and 
screen my eyes from the flicker of the lamp. Give me dark- 
ness and sleep, sleep—”’ 

Her white eyelids fluttered, their long lashes falling like 
curled fringe, as she spoke. Her cheek nestled against the 
pillow like a tired child’s. Something in the relaxed pose, the 
wearied expression, the young, dainty yet subtly blighted beauty 
of the proud, passionate, newly pathetic face, touched Marie 
strangely. Her tears gathered and fell as she gazed upon it. 

“The good God bless poor Madame!” she murmured, in the 
tongue sweetly lending itself to gentle devotion. 

“Poor?” Beautiful, beloved, fortune-favored Imogen 
“poor”? The maid did not know why she pitied her mistress. 
Yet the yearning of a mother for a suffering child, of a spiritual 
father for a prodigal soul, the prayer of the devout for the im- 
perilled sinner, was the inspiration of her Catholic heart. 

The soft jar of the door as Marie reluctantly went out 
recalled Imogen from the lotos-land towards which she was 
drifting. As her head tossed. on its pillow, her eyes flashed 
open, recognizing every feature of the familiar room; and the 
day’s dread revelation, for one instant forgotten, recurred vividly 
in all its agony. She sat up nervously, staring about her 
with hopeless eyes. Conviction of the inevitability of her fate, 
the awful loneliness of it, was upon her. Trembling and 
crouching, she hid her face like a frightened, child. Responsi- 
bility was so new to her, so appalling, so terrible. 

Yet an influx of gentler thoughts calmed her piteous fear. 
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God's: grace, struggling within her, made human memories its 
instruments. Dr. Castleton, good and strong man; Ruth, brave 
and sweet woman; what had they said to her? Suppose they 
were right, and she in the wrong? Why not take their words 
on trust, such words as alone could give her strength and 
comfort? After all, maternity was natural; and only the arti- 
ficial stands in fear of Nature. But back of Nature,—what ? 
Unconsciously, Imogen groped for the Eternal Cause, the 
divine behind the human, the Omnific behind universal crea- 
tion. Towards the spiritual, and therefore conscientious asso- 
ciations of her life, she strained as instinctively as a startled 
bird seeks a place of safety. Raymond! what had it been in 
him, inspiring moral integrity, unworldly, unselfish, reproach- 
less worth? Martin,—consistent, courageous cousin Martin, 
what was his stronghold, his bulwark? Then the memory of 
Joyce’s mother, in her crude, simple womanliness, her wifely 
fidelity, her maternal passion, challenged her. With a new, 
sweet content, she leaned upon the knowledge that Joyce’s 
mother was coming to her—Joyce’s mother, who was now her 
own mother! Here was a refuge, a tower of strength, even 
possibly a source of revelation for her weaker, more worldly 
and selfish soul. What ideal, what inspiration was common to 
all these? God/ What was their standard of life? The gos- 
pels of Christianity, selfless, abnegative, charitable, penitential, 
adoring the Creator, serving His creatures! Her fugitive 
thoughts flashed to Stephen, to Mam’selle, to Gladys! The 
same answer, one and the same! The coincidence impressed 
her. Had she missed life’s great secret? Was love leading her 
to it? Could it be that reconciliation to self-sacrifice, even its 
recompense, its sweet happiness, was hidden somewhere, for 
her, even her, still to find? 

But a languor was dulling her new-born soul-thoughts, a 
stupor confusing her grasp of her problems. This physical 
numbness, this sense of powerlessness, of passivity, a sense 
acute even to pain, what was it?—stealing over her sstilly, 
deeply, as a submerging wave. She was drifting away from all 
thought, all consciousness; she was sinking down, down into 
silence, darkness. Her heart-beats, her breath, were quivering, 
lagging. Oh, the painless agony, the undefined dread, the in- 
active resistance! The weight of the world was crushing her, 
benumbing her, pressing her down—-down—down— 
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Over her torpor swept a sudden chill, a heart-chill of de- 
spairing because impotent terror. In slips and snatches of 
rational thought, she remembered her dream-draught, and 
realized that its effects in excess were upon her. Not akin to 
the sweet peace and restful oblivion, the soft rocking to slumber 
which had been its result on other nights, was to-night’s numb 
distress, still unrest, pulseless heart-quake! Terrible as the holy 
mystery of maternity had seemed to her, here was an unholy 
mystery far more terrible still ! 

She struggled to rise, but fell back limply. No longer 
would her body, her beautiful, pampered body, obey her. The 
hour of its triumph, or was it of its defeat,—had arrived! In 
protest, her eyes quivered open momentarily. ‘‘ Raymond/” 
she moaned. Not to Joyce, young and weak, albeit to’ him she 
had given her earth-love,—but to the stronger, purer, more 
selfless yet unloved lover, in this soul-hour, her vague thought 
turned. But even as the vision of Raymond consoled her, her 
blurred eyes lost it. Light slowly left them. Their lids drooped 
heavily. She could not lift them. Yet the sight of soul re- 
mained. 

Past Raymond, it strained to her cousin Martin, the con- 
secrated, the anointed Martin, the living priest. The soul in 
agony, the bed of death—unto these was his ministry. She, 
the girl who had loved him, now in womanhood needed him. 
Her parched lips stirred faintly—“ Martin / Martin!” 

Joyce opened the door, and entered noiselessly. He would 
not arouse her from sleep, but oh, he must see her! The 
reverence, the tenderness, the exultation of the prophecy of 
fatherhood were on his young face. The soul-words of the 
doctor had inspired, exalted him. He would make himself 
worthy of this fair woman’s love, of her sacrifice, of her sweet 
penalty, as his wife. 

His wife! Never before had Joyce realized fully the sacred 
wifehood of Imogen. Heretofore she had been to him but his 
royally gracious coquette, his wilful beauty and belle, his 
despotic liege-lady of April moods, appealing to his flattered 
vanity and romantic passion, rather than to his human heart. 
But now, as the wife of his love, she was transfigured from 
mere woman to angel incarnate. How had he dared to love 
her lightly, to serve her heedlessly, to play the master with 
her, he, now on his knees before the beautiful miracle of her 
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womanhood? Manhood, the true manhood of morals and mind, 
was born within Joyce in that moment of reverence. His tears 
fell on her hand as he kissed its white beauty, such tears as 
are the hyssop of men’s hearts. 

As she stirred, the dim lamp-light made her face palely 
lustrous. Joyce felt that he looked on the wife-soul, the spirit. 
“Imogen!” he called. “Imogen!” But Marie stole in to 
silence him. He submitted. Was not Marie a woman ? 

But his tears, his voice, had reached Imogen, far away as 
she had drifted. The last thought of her consciousness was 
taken up at its stopping-place. 

“Martin!” she murmured. And again, more clearly, ‘‘ Mar- 
tin!” 

Then she sank back into silent sleep. 

“Tt is the dreamful sleep of the chloral, Monsieur,” ex- 
plained Marie. “It would not be well, not well at all, to 
waken her!” 

So Joyce resigned Imogen to her dream of Father Martin, 
the drugged dream, too deep not to exhaust her heart, the 
restless heart, the passionate heart, always at extremes, spurred 
to the artificial pace that may be subdued abnormally, but 
which defies the rebound to nature’s rhythmical measure; the 
heart tired even in its youth, and weak from stress not of vital 
action, but of the fevered discontent of the inaction of Hie, 
unreal, unearnest,—this poor heart throbbed more slowly, more 
softly. 

“Martin!” she faltered, as the death-angel neared her. 

It was Imogen’s piteous plea for her soul. 


“ Martin! Martin!” 

Did the death-cry penetrate even to the Maintown rectory, 
to the sensitive spirit of Father Martin, that he was at Car- 
ruthdale next morning, even by Joyce’s side, as in his first 
shock he gazed stonily at the beautiful dead, over whom 
Marie was weeping and praying passionately ? 

Upon an impulse of inspiration as he left Dr. Castleton, 
Joyce had telegraphed to Father Martin that Imogen needed 
him; and some mysterious power had coerced the priest to 
obey the message within the hour, though every argument of 
personal expedience was in favor of delaying until morning. 

“ Martin, Martin /” 


» 
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It was Imogen’s soul-cry to Christ, through His Alter Chris- 
tus. In the last hour of her blinded, mistaken, wasted life, she 
had strained towards the divine in so far as she knew It. 
The man of God is the human mile-stone on the road to 
heaven; and if the mortal Imogen fell by the wall even as 
she reached him, who shall say that her immortal soul pressed 
not on? 

Was the cry still audible in the death-room, that Father 
Martin, rigid in principle, stern in conviction, high and uncom- 
promising of spiritual ideal though he was, could not mourn for 
Imogen’s sudden and apparently unprovided death, as one who 
had no hope? 

“But it is not only one death,” raved Joyce. ‘‘ The two 
deaths are my judgment. It is a case of the innocent suffering 
for the guilty !—I was not worthy to have a son!” 

Father Martin looked at the son of his heart, and under- 
stood; and never again were his brave eyes unsaddened. Not 
the dead, but the living, was his priestly soul’s burden, living 
youth, living manhood, that do evil so lightly, so heedlessly, 
not foreseeing the heart’s penalty, the soul’s doom. 

“Come with me, Joyce,” he said. But his voice broke as 
he said it. Ah! if he had but kept Joyce with him—never let 
him go! The fallen angel still is Lucifer, but his light has lost 
beauty. Father Martin, still loving, with as great a love as man 
hath, Joyce the man who had sinned,—no less mourned his 
white-souled boy of the rectory. 

So Imogen’s death proved the life-seed of Joyce’s spiritual 
regeneration; for confession shrives the past, and chastens the 
future,—sacramental confession, and the Christ-Cup that follows 
it! These were what Imogen’s death meant for Joyce. 

And for Imogen, what? Who can know, yet who can doubt? 
When was Christ aught but pitiful, forgiving, indulgent of woman ? 
From Mary, even to Magdalen; from Elizabeth in her age to 
the woman taken in sin; from Veronica, whose tender service 
was rewarded by the abiding Vision, to the women whose tears 
of sympathy were bidden “Weep not for Me,”’—no woman, 
saint or sinner, but has found Christ her Saviour! 

Shall Imogen not find mercy with Him? 


END OF Part III. 
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1—At the time of Mr. Myers’ death, in January, 1901, 
most of the matter contained in these two bulky volumes * was 
either in print or ready for print. The object of the work is 
to apply the method of modern science to the problem of the 
destiny of the human soul. This problem he says is the most 
important that can be considered by any man, and still no one 
has attempted to apply to it the method of the natural sciences. 
With this in view Mr. Myers attempted to institute an “ inquiry 
resting primarily, as all scientific inquiries in the stricter sense now 
must rest, upon objective facts actually observable, upon experi- 
ments which we can repeat to-day, and which we may hope to 
carry further to-morrow. It must bean inquiry based, to use an old 
term, on the uniformitarian: hypothesis; on the presumption, 
that is to say, that zf a spiritual world exists, and tf that 
world has at any epoch been manifest, or even discoverable, then 
it ought to be manifest or discoverable now” (vol i. p. 7). 

Before outlining the steps of this inquiry it will be well to 
call attention to a distinction which must be clearly understood 
if any intelligent view of Mr. Myers’ work is to be obtained. 
This is the distinction between the subliminal and supraliminal 
consciousness. By the supraliminal consciousness he means that 
stream of conscious processes which is continually flowing through 
the mind. By the subliminal consciousness he understands all 
those processes which lie below the threshold of perception. 
The term, as applied to sensations too feeble to be recognized, 
is a familiar one in psychology, but the subliminal conscious- 
ness of Mr. Myers is much more extensive. He would relegate 
to the subliminal consciousness, or subliminal self, ‘‘ sensations, 
thoughts, emotions which may be strong, definite, and inde- 
pendent, but which by the original constitution of our being 
seldom emerge into that supraliminal current of consciousness 
which we habitually identify with ourselves” (vol. i. p. 14). 
Our present consciousness is but one manifestation of our per- 
sonality. Beneath the present threshold of our conscious life 
there is another complex personality which may manifest itself 

* Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death. Frederic W. H. Myers. New 
York, London, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. Two vols. 

VOL, LXXVII.—17 
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under various conditions as a veritable demon, a genius, or a 
saint. 

The order of procedure is from facts generally admitted to 
be natural to those held as supernormal. The inquiry com- 
mences with a chapteron Disintegrations of Personality, which 
treats of cases of hysteria, secondary personality, demon pos- 
session, etc. In hysterics we have examples of the disappearance 
of faculties in the subliminal consciousness which should be 
subject to voluntary control. Hysterics stand in relation to 
ordinary men as the latter do to possible future men in whom 
powers now existing in the ordinary subliminal self will be nor- 
mally above the threshold of consciousness. Passing on from the 
consideration of abnormally defective men, the author takes up 
the study of genius. An inspiration of genius is looked upon 
as a subliminal-uprush. A man of genius is one in whom the 
connections between his supraliminal consciousness and his sub- 
liminal better self are easily made. In the next chapter Mr. 
Myers deals with “the alternating phase through which man’s 
personality is constructed habitually to pass,” viz., sleep. Not 
only is it a state in which the bodily organism finds rest, but 
it is also a stage of ‘‘ wider potentiality,” where faculties which 
form man’s link with the spiritual world make their rudimen- 
tary appearance. The next chapter is on hypnotism. After 
tracing out the connection of this with the previous chapter a 
brief but incomplete account of the history of hypnotism is 
given, and many examples of cures being effected by hypnotic 
suggestion are recorded. The last chapter of the first volume 
is on Sensory Automatism. Hallucinations, telepathy, appari- 
tions of the living are studied in the hope of throwing some 
light on man’s subliminal powers. 

While the first volume deals with the actions and perceptions 
of spirits still in the flesh, the second considers for the most 
part the relations which may exist between the living and the 
dead. Many cases are brought forward of supposed apparitions 
of the dead in chapter seven, on Phantasms of the Dead. 
Having reached this stage of the argument, Mr. Myers casts a 
backward glance upon his work, and considers that in the first 
volume he proved the existence of a subliminal self, nobler and 
more perfect than the conscious self: that telepathic messages 
could be sent from mind to mind of living persons; and that 
death did not put a stop to the despatch of such messages, 
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and therefore human persons do survive bodily death. The two 
following chapters, on Motor Automatism, and on Trance, 
Possession, and Ecstasy, were no doubt intended to confirm the 
argument just outlined, by showing how a disembodied spirit 
can have control over an organism inhabited by a living spirit. 
When we survey the task of Mr. Myers as a completed whole 
and ask, has he fulfilled the end with which he started out? has 
he applied the method of modern science to the problem of 
immortality ? we must confess that Newton would scarcely recog- 
nize in the present work the method which he used in his 
Principia. To argue from facts is not all that is necessary in the 
method of natural science. Our elaboration of the data afforded 
by facts may be metaphysical or experimental, and Mr. Myers 
has been more prone to make use of the former. Those who 
can in general agree with his interpretation of the facts willbe 
obliged to admit the conclusion that the human soul is immortal. 
But the interpretation he has given is not beyond all question. 
Perhaps the time will come when the phantasms of the dead will 
be subjected to the test of experiment. But until then the 
problem of immortality is likely to remain in the domain of 
metaphysics rather than be transferred to natural science. 


2.—The latest study in the religion of the Semitic peoples * 
comes to us recommended no less by the timeliness and lasting 
importance of the subject itself than by the reputation of its 
distinguished author, Pére Lagrange, the director of the school 
of St. Stephen at Jerusalem, and editor of the Revue Biblique, 
who is a scholar of the highest critical attainments. His is one 
of the names that have brought lustre to Catholic science in 
these latter times, and proved that the ancient church still has 
sons who wear well the mantle of her magistri et doctores of 
times long gone by. As to the subject treated of in this 
masterly volume, its importance can hardly be too forcibly 
stated. The recent discoveries in Babylonia, Pheenicia, Persia, 
and Egypt have laid before us whole treasuries of information 
as to the religious and social life of peoples either kindred or 
contiguous to Israel. Better than ever before we know the 
environment of the chosen people. We can tell the influences 
surrounding the inspired writers, the ideas prevalent in Babylonia 


* Etudes sur les Religions Sémitiques. Par le P. Lagrange, des Fréres Précheurs. 
Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre. 
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when the Beni-Israel moved past the Assyrian cities toward 
the promised land, the religion and the politics current in 
Egypt when the Hebrew strangers sweated in their slavery, the 
change that had occurred when once again the sons of Jehovah 
were dragged as exiles back to the cradle of their race—and 
eut of all this information we have reconstructed many of our 
notions respecting ancient Jewish history. And what is still 
more wonderful, it is coming to be recognized now that not 
only can we not understand the Old Testament without a 
thorough grasp on Semitic history, and especially Semitic 
religious history, but even certain aspects of the New Testament 
will be hidden from us if we are ignorant of how Nineveh, 
Harran, Ur, and Babylon wrote and thought and worshipped. 
In one word Pére Lagrange’s volume is indispensable to any 
one who wants to have any modern and scientific knowledge oi 
Scripture. He has an exhaustive chapter on the origin of the 
Semites, and another on the nature of religion and mythology. 
Then follow studies in Babylonian and Pheoenician myths, the 
Semitic ideas of gods and goddesses, of lustration and consecra- 
tion, of divination, sacrifice, and eschatology. We should remark 
in conclusion that this volume is.exclusively a scientific exposi- 
tion of fact. It has no apologetic preoccupation whatever. 


3.—We have taken occasion in previous issues of this 
magazine to bespeak a welcome among our student-readers for 
the philosophical series now appearing from the house of Alcon 
under the editorship of the Abbé Piat. The volume* under 
review calls for a new commendation of this series. It is a 
study, at once historical and philosophical, of the Arabic 
philosopher and mystic Gazali, who has exercised so profound 
an influence on the intellectual development of Islam. The 
work complements the volume on Avicenna, written by the 
same celebrated Arabic scholar, the Baron Carra de Vaux. Few 
studies in the history of philosophy are more important and 
full of interest than that which discloses to us how the thought 
and speculation of Greece penetrated the Mohammedan mind, 
received there a hundred modifications, and issued, as a new 
school of philosophy, in the productions of independent thinkers 
like Avicenna and Gazali. Gazali was a moral, even a mystical 
philosopher, par excellence. -The ideal of moral beauty was the 


* Gazali, Parle Baron Carra de Vaux. Paris: Félix Alcon. 1902. 
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end toward which he built up his entire structure of speculation 
—God as the destiny of the soul, conformity to God’s will as 
the nobility of the soul, God mystically speaking to, acting upon, 
and abiding in the soul as humanity’s highest earthly possibility 
and privilege—these are the basic ideas of this pure and pro- 
found scholar of Islam. What influence he wielded during his 
life and still exercises even to-day, this volume tells us in many 
an attractive page. The author is to be felicitated on his 
noble study. 


4,—Pére Paulot’s volume* is worthy of its great theme. It 
is a vivid, a sympathetic, and a fairly thorough history of the 
immortal Pontiff who proclaimed the first Crusade. Urban is a 
noble figure as he stands before the Council of Clermont, and 
speaks the word which is to fling the chivalry of Europe against 
the hosts of Mohammed in the East. Never before in history, 
probably, was one man’s power so signally displayed. For it 
must be remembered, the head of the Holy Roman Empire 
was then in arms against the Pope, was supporting am anti- 
pope, was excommunicated and his kingdom was under interdict. 
The King of France was also an excommunicate; ‘and in 
England Anselm of Canterbury was in conflict with William - 
Rufus. Surely the powers of this world were never more 
directly opposed to the Papacy than then. Yet amid such con- 
ditions, the successor of St. Peter spoke for the horior of- the 
Holy Sepulchre, and multitudes without number asked his 
blessing as they took the cross. Pére Paulot does justice to the 
historic scene at Clermont. It is the part of his volume where 
he best displays his gift of picturesque expression, and exhibits 
his warmest admiration for his countryman, Pope Urban. 

Urban’s contest with the Emperor Henry, his exiles and his 
wanderings, and his conscientious efforts to eradicate simony 
and to promote purity of clerical living, are described at length 
from authentic and honest sources. At the end of the volume, 
however, Pére Paulot puts an appendix regarding Urban’s 
celebrated letter to Geoffrey of Lucques on the treatment of 
those who kill excommunicates, because “‘ zelo Catholice matris 
ardentes,” in which appendix our author gives one explanation 
which is just, and another which is not borne out by history. 
He is right in saying that the whole context of the passage, 

* Urbain I]. Par Lucian Paulot. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre. 
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as well as the historical cadre into which it fits, forbid us to 
interpret Urban’s words as a condonation of homicide. But his 
parallel drawn from Pius VII.’s bull against Napoleon will not 
hold. His position is that some powers exercised by the popes 
in medieval times do not inhere in the Papal office, but grew 
out of a politico-ecclesiastical system which has passed away. 
So have. thought, and do think, a good many Catholics. But 
this is a position evidently condemned by the popes themselves. 
Witness Gregory XVI.’s condemnation of the Belgian constitu- 
tion, and his bull against the Poles in their struggle against 
Russia; and witness the positions affirmed so often in the reign 
of Pius IX., and summarized into the Syllabus. 


5.—In a brochure* of less than fifty pages M. Bouvier un- 
dertakes a refutation of M. Loisy’s latest celebrated book, 
L’ Evangile et l’Eglise. Naturally so summary a treatment of 
the work of a great scholar, perhaps the greatest now living 
among Scripture students, is very unsatisfactory. M. Loisy’s 
position can be understood only after wide reading and patient 
reflection, and can be refuted only by an extent of erudition 


and a keenness of criticism which M. Bouvier conspicuously 
‘does not possess. Indeed, he makes no pretence of possessing 
them. 


6.—Father Fischer's workt will bring delight to every 
scholar that reads it. Everything about the book suggests the 
trained investigator, the scientific student. The learned notes, 
the erudite appendices, and the invaluable bibliography dis- 
close a rare power indeed in the pen that traced these pages. 
The volume comprises a two-fold history, that of the Norse 
voyagers who sailed the seas about Greenland and Labrador in 
the late tenth and early eleventh century, and that of the 
Christian settlements in Greenland down to their practical dis- 
appearance towards the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Lief, the son of Eric, is Father Fischer’s conclusion, landed on 
the shores of our present Nova Scotia about the year 999. 
But he went no further south, nor did any of his Norse coun- 
trymen, so that the “Norse tower at Newport,” the “ Norse 


*L' Exégise de M. Loisy. Par P. Bouvier. Paris: Victor Retaux. 


t The Discoveries of the Norsemen in America. By Joseph Fischer, S.J. Translated 
from the German by Basil H. Soulsby. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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colony at Norumbega,” and Mr. Horsford’s strenuous efforts to 
prove a Norse entry into the territory that became New Eng- 
land, all tumble headlong out of authentic history. The his- 
tory of the church in Greenland is very pathetic. There was a 
bishop at Gardar who ruled from four to ten thousand dioce- 
sans, but the settlements were pitiably poor and constantly in 
conflict with privation. Their food was fish and milk; they 
had no coinage, and paid their tithes and Peter’s pence in seal- 
skins and whalebone. Finally almost all the people perished or 
sought a less terrible habitation, priests departed, and the faith 
died. But it died only after many a glorious testimony to its 
former vitality. For a hundred years after the last Mass had 
been said, the faithful were accustomed once a year to gather 
at a shrine where a linen corporal had been preserved, and 
there to keep alive their faith and to augment their sorrow by 
gazing upon this holy relic of the Presence that had gone from 
them. Here we must wish that Mr. Soulsby had been a little 
more careful in his translation. His words are: “Once a year 
the corporal was exhibited for adoration.” 

It is a proof of the destitution of that distant corner of the 


church’s vineyard, that when Alexander VI. appointed Mathias, 
a Benedictine missionary hero, bishop of Gardar in 1492, he 
forbade the officials of the Curia, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, to exact from the new prelate any tax for expediting the 
bulls of his appointment. 


7.—In two small volumes * recently issued under the editor- 
ship of M. Léon Mention we have a priceless collection of 
historical source-documents. The first volume contains the 
Declaratio Cleri Gallicani of 1682, with the royal decrees and 
papal bulls evoked by that celebrated charter. Next come the 
original letters and edicts that grew out of Bossuet’s denuncia- 
tion and Innocent XII.’s condemnation of Fénelon’s Maximes 
des Saints. And finally we have here the earlier documents 
of the Jansenist controversy. Volume the second gives us 
Clement XI.’s “ Unigenitus”; the royal pronouncements on 
the Jansenists; the clergy’s remonstrances of 1750; and the 
reports, petitions, and briefs which led up to and effected the 


* Documents Relatifs aux Rapports du Clergé avec la Royauté. Publiés par Léon Mention. 
Vol. i., de 1682-1705 ; vol. ii., de 1705-1789. Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 
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suppression of the Jesuits. Every student of history will be 
glad to have sources so important ready at hand in this cheap 
and highly serviceable form. 


8.—From a learned Anglican we have a new volume* on 
the Creeds, which contains an historical and dogmatic exposi- 
tion of the symbols of the Apostles’, of Nicza, and of St. 
Athanasius. In the historical portion Mr. Mortimer shows him- 
self in thorough possession of the modern erudition that cen- 
tres about these three great creeds, and gives us consequently 
an extremely valuable essay on them. In presenting the theo- 
logical content of these ancient professions of faith, the author 
is remarkably Catholic. Save for some deficiencies in his idea 
of the church, a few obscurities with regard to one or two of 
the sacraments, and a very small number of phrases that are 
male sonantes to strict orthodoxy, we have here a summary of 
Christian dogma which might have come from one of the 
Catholic theologians whom Mr. Mortimer reverently and fre- 
quently quotes. Would that all his fellow-Anglicans were as 
Catholic as he! Would that the great basic beliefs of revela- 


tion were as clearly proclaimed by the prelates of his church! 
Would that all souls who have come so near to the Catholica 
veritas would take the one further step which would bring 
them into communion with the Mother of saints! 


9.—The story that Lazarus and his two sisters, Mary and 
Martha, were put to sea in an open boat by the persecuting 
Jews, that they were miraculously guided to the coast of France, 
that they preached Christianity among the Gauls, and that 
Lazarus died bishop of Marseilles, brings a smile to the face of 
any one who has ever heard of historical criticism. If the 
legend is told by way of pious entertainment, well and good. 
But if it is seriously put before us as an authentic chapter in 
human events, we prefer historical veracity to edifying myth. 
Yet, marvellous to relate, the last seventy years of the nine- 
teenth century were filled with acrimonious contentions against 
the scholars who disputed the Frankish apostolate of Lazarus 

* The Creeds. An Historical and Doctrinal Exposition of the Apostles’, Nicene, and 


Athanasian Creeds. By the Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1902. 
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and Mary Magdalen. These scholars were suspected of temerity, 
of pride, and of heresy; and Louis Duchesne, the greatest 
living Catholic historian, became—oh! the shame of it—a mar- 
tyr in this inexplicable persecution. Listen to what a good 
abbé speaks out of an indignant soul against the critical icono- 
clasts: “(In order to undermine devotion to St. Magdalen, the 
devil employs this inflated and temerarious pseudo-science 
which can end only in the denial of all revealed religion.” 
How the fierce warfare was waged between historians and a well- 
meaning but disastrous zeal for old traditions, our readers must 
discover from the fascinating pages of M. Houtin.* This little 
work has now appeared in a third edition, and we rejoice at 
its success. It is of a class of writings that makes for sound 
scholarship and enlightened faith. Keen in appreciating a situa- 
tion, incisive and brilliant in style, moderate and scholarly in 
temper, M. Houtin makes an ideal historian of a controversy. 
His Question Biblique, as well as the present volume, proves 
this. We heartily recommend the Controverse. 


10.—Father Bachofen’s work ft on the canonical aspects of 
religious communities is simple in style, extensive in matter, 
and fills a real need in theological literature. Only thirty pages 
are given to congregations of simple vows, while three hundred 
and sixty are devoted to orders in the strict sense of the word. 
This, we think, is a disproportionate arrangement, but the 
author has done his best to live up to the promise made in his 
preface, that he would try hard to include everything of im- 
portance to the congregations in the small space assigned them. 
A valuable appendix contains a few Papal rescripts of great 
importance for the present treatise. Among them we are glad 
to see Leo XIII.’s celebrated Quemadmodum forbidding “ mani- 
festations of conscience ”’ outside the Sacrament of Penance. In 
our opinion a sentence like the following ought to be explained 
a litthe. At first sight it gives one a start: “‘ Zenentur religiosi 
utriusque sexus obedire Summo Pontifice, tanquam supremo Pre- 
lato, si precipiat ea que regule conformia sunt.” . And can 
Georgetown possibly be Latinized into ‘ad Georgetornensem” ? 

* La Controverse de l' Apostolicité des Eglises de France au X1Xe Siecle. Par Albert Houtin. 
Troisitme Edition. Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 


t Compendium Juris Regularium. Edidit P. Augustinus Bachofen, S.T.D. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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11.—Pére Hamon in his brochure* on Alcohol has brought 
together an interesting assortment of information upon the 
physical and moral evils of strong drink, and has added thereto 
many a wise and zealous exhortation. Total abstinence, he 
says, is a measure of heroic virtue which it is useless to preach 
in Germany, France, Italy, and Spain. More’s the pity. But 
the next best thing is partial abstinence, and this the good 
father’s volume will do much to promote. 


12.—Books from the pen of a priest on the regulation and 
sanctification of the Christian home are sure to contain invalu- 
able lessons and wise cautions.. P. Hamon’s book t+ has its share 
of this merit, and deserves to be read. Some will probably disa- 
gree with a few of his counsels, others will be displeased with a 
certain almost theatrical manner in presenting his views, but at 
least all directors of souls will be stimulated to vigorous thought 
by this volume, and will be helped to realize the necessity of 
frequent and sane instruction on the duties of parents, and the 
spiritual government of a Catholic household. The work gains 
nothing in dignity from an acrimonious imaginary colloquy with 
the deaconesses who are trying to make Protestants of the 
Catholics of Canada. 


18.—Every one is anxious for a thorough and honest ex- 
planation of the lamentable condition of Catholic France. There 
is among intelligent people a wide-spread impression that merely 
to express the whole blame in the over-driven phrase “ Free- 
masonry,” is shallow and insufficient. It stands to reason that 
back of the present feebleness and inanity of French Catholic- 
ity there must lie deep historic causes. What we are looking 
for is some French Catholic intelligent enough to know what 
these causes are, and brave enough to give them uncompromis- 
ing utterance. Precisely of this calibre is the Abbé Charles 
Denis, editor of the Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne. His 
brochure { on the present crisis among his countrymen is a 
noble piece of candid and progressive composition. Fearlessly 

*Le Roi du Jour, l'Alcool. Par E. Hamon, S.J. Paris: Ancienne Maison Charles 
Douniol. 

t Miséres Humaines. Causeries Familiéres sur quelques Défauts et.Vices des Familles. 
Paris: Ancienne Maison Charles Douniol. 


tLa Situation Politique Sociale et Intellectuelle du Clergé Frangais. Par M. l'Abbé Ch. 
Denis. Paris: Roger-Chernoviz. 4 
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he lays bare the momentous weakness to which internal dis- 
cords and blundering leadership have reduced the glorious 
old Church of France. Fearlessly he condemns the mistakes of 
a century, by whomsoever committed. And like a Baptist he 
gives voice to piercing warnings lest his co-religionists should 
still be contending over past prejudices, when the last hour of 
possible salvation shall strike. Everything from this intrepid 
pen is worthy to be read; but none of his previous works 
has so moved and stimulated us as this. 


14.—Mr. Andrews text-book * of botany is intended to meet 
the needs of schools where an expensive laboratory equipment 
is out of the question. It abounds in practical questions, and 
will be found of good service in country schools where the 
needs of farm-life should be paramount to questions of theo- 
retical importance. It is well printed and replete with illustra- 
tions. But it cannot be said to possess any decided advantage 
over text-books already in the field. 


15.—Monsignor Ward has adopted a novel plan in this life + 
of St. Edmund of Canterbury. He has collected and arranged in 
chronological order the facts of the saint’s life as recorded by 
old English writers. Each selection is translated into modern 
English, retaining, however, the original wording, and is marked 
with a reference to the manuscript from which it was taken. 
Of course, some legend is bound up with actual history, but 
we have, at any rate, a picture of the saint as he appeared to 
the original chroniclers. Monsignor Ward’s experiment seems 
to be a very successful one. 

The volume contains many excellent illustrations of such 
relics of St. Edmund’s life and times as survive the ravages of 
over six centuries. The publisher is to be congratulated on 
this very attractive volume. 


16.—Mother Mary Xavier Warde is another valiant Irish- 
woman to whom Americans owe a debt of gratitude, for to 
her persevering labors are due the foundation and prosperous 

* Botany all the Year Round. By E. F. Andrews. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
American Book Co. 


t St. Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury. His Life as told by old English Writers. 
Arranged by Bernard Ward. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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existence of the Sisters of Mercy in our country. In the first 
years of their foundation the Sisters numbered seven; at the 
time of Mother Warde’s Golden Jubilee they numbered thou- 
sands and were established in fifty-eight dioceses of the United 
States. The hardships and rebuffs this noble achievement im- 
plied are recorded in the tribute of the Sisters of Mercy, 
Manchester, to their revered mother.* It is a well written and 
well constructed biography; a worthy memorial of a noble 
woman. ; 


17,—There can be no doubt that the Rosary holds a 
most prominent place among Catholic devotions, and con- 
sequently anything that will keep it from becoming, what 
those unacquainted with its spirit say it is, mere lip-worship, 
is most sincerely to be welcomed. There are few writers 
as capable as Mother Loyola to add to the already great num- 
ber of books on the Rosary a really helpful work, and this 
she has given us in Hail! Full of Grace.t In this volume 
she provides us with simple thoughts on the fifteen decades, 
besides an introduction on the spirit and method of the 
Rosary. Father Thurston’s preface is, as usual, well worth 
reading. His conviction, expressed in it, that “it would be 
difficult to find more helpful thoughts, or more vivid pictures, 
than Mother Loyola has here provided to aid us in the medi- 
tation of the drama of man’s Redemption,” is sufficient guar- 
antee of the worth of this latest of Mother Loyola’s writings. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. announce that they will hereafter be the 
authorized publishers of Mr. Charles Stuart Street’s books on 
Whist and Bridge. They will issue shortly: 1. An entirely new 
edition of Bridge Up-To-Date, with revisions and corrections, 
2. A new edition of Whist Up-To-Date. 

They also have in preparation, by the same author, Sixty 
Bridge Hands, involving every problem of the game. 


* Reverend Mother Mary Xavier Warde. The Story of her Life, with brief sketches of her 
foundations. By the Sisters of Mercy, Mt. St. Mary's, Manchester. Preface by the Right 
Rev. Denis M. Bradley, D.D. Boston: Marlier & Co, 

t Hail! Full of Grace. Simple Thoughts on the Rosary. By Mother Mary Loyola. 
Edited by Father Thurston, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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TRAVELLING BY MEANS OF THE STEREOSCOPE.* 


There are various ways of taking a trip abroad. Of course 
nothing can equal the actual experiences of a voyage across 
the seas, the wandering among a people speaking a strange 
language and following unusual customs, gazing with open eyes 
at the historic monuments of bygone ages. So much does 
travelling abroad give new zest to life, that it becomes the an- 
ticipation of any one who has wealth and leisure. In the judg- 
ment of many, one’s life is not rounded out unless one has 
spent some time in travelling, and has done the cities of Con- 
tinental Europe. But withal much travelling is a luxury to be 
enjoyed by the few. The many must content themselves to 
stay at home, and but read of the sights and scenes that de- 
light the eye of the “globe trotter,” or use the Stereoscope. 

It is pleasing to note that an enterprising firm has under- 
_ taken to revive the stereoscope, and by means of it to present 
the scenes that interest travellers in such wise that we may 
enjoy them without leaving the family sitting-room. 

Not the least part of the wonders of modern science is the 
invention of the telephone, which practically annihilates dis- 
tance and brings to one’s ear the voice of a friend, its timbre 
and its accents, though he be hundreds of miles away. What 
the telephone does for the ear, the stereoscope does for the 
eye. It brings to our vision actual scenes. They stand out in 
all their reality. The perspective is so preserved that the rela- 
tive distances of objects is correctly gauged. In short, the real 
objects are so vividly presented to us that the only thing that 
seems to be lacking are the babel of voices of the market 
places, or the rattle of the wagons over the paving stones, or 
the busy hum of city life. It probably would be more correct 
rather to mark the analogy between the stereoscope and the 
phonograph than between the stereoscope and the telephone. 
While the phonograph has embalmed the living voice and pro- 
duces it at will, so the stereoscope has embalmed the living 
scene; and presents it on call. Both together will give the 
veracious reproduction of any event or place. 

* Travelling in the Holy Land through the Stereoscope. A Tour personally conducted by 


Jesse Lyman Hurlburt, D.D. New York, London, ‘Ottawa, Kan., Toronto, Can.: Under- 
wood & Underwood. 
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Messrs. Underwood and Underwood have arranged to take 
us through Palestine and through Rome with a_ stereoscope, 
and they have in preparation a trip through Ireland and other 
countries. These publications are unique: first in starting with 
the stereoscopic photograph; and second, in the patent map 
system, said to be the most important step ever made to assist 
one in locating himself in relation to objects about. Even if 
one intends to travel, there is no better way of familiarizing 
one’s self with places to be visited than by the previous use 
of the stereoscope and its map system. It is an unrivalled 
guide. 

The scenes of Palestine are particularly interesting. The 
customs of the people are so unchanging there that their pres- 
ent-day vesture and habits bring one back to the days of 
Christ. A Life of Christ read to the accompaniment of the 
stereoscopic pictures presents a far more vivid picture of the 
scenes of long ago, and intensifies the reality of the words and 
events that make the life of the Saviour one of interest to all 
men. 











* hm Library Cable. 8 8 # 








The Month (March): Continues the publication of Cardinal 
Newman’s letters to Father Coleridge. Of special interest 
is one among them in which Newman*said: ‘As to my 
Anglican Orders, I cannot conceive that they are valid; 
but I could not swear that they are not. I should be 
most uncommonly surprised if they were. It would re- 
quire the Pope ex cathedrdé to convince me.” The Month 
recalls the excitement and controversy provoked by the 
appearance of Zhe Grammar of Assent, and the painful 
and serious trouble caused by the surreptitious publication 
of a letter of Newman’s to Dr. Ullathorne containing the 
well-known phrase ‘‘an_ insolent, aggressive faction,” 
which he but partially adopted and which was (and 
frequently still is) invested with a signification which he 
himself promptly repudiated—as if his denunciations were 
specially levelled at the Society of Jesus as a body. 

Henry C. Day in an article On the Modern Problem of 
Charity states the practical problem thus: ‘‘ How can 
and ought the poor, who are always and actually with 
us, to be materially assisted so that their permanent con- 
dition may be bettered?’ Father Gerard writes on Car- 
dinal Vaughan’s Lenten pastoral on the imminent peril 
hanging over children lest they grow up without instruc- 
tion in the truths of their faith and without training in 
its spirit. 

The Tablet (7 March): Publishes extracts from a report of Mrs. 
V. M. Crawford, after a visit to Canada as a member of 
a deputation of seven from the Marylebone Board of 
Guardians to investigate and report on the results of 
child emigration to Canada. Each member of the deputa- 
tion returned very favorably impressed with the openings 
afforded by Canada for the boy or girl emigrant. It is 
stated that a good age for emigrating boys is 10 or 13. 
As to girls the problem is complicated. From 16 to 18 
is a bad age, and it seems better that they too should 
be sent out quite young in order more easily to adapt 

. themselves to the climate and customs of the new world. 


. 
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International Journal of Ethics (April): In an article entitled 
“The Religious Training of Children by Agnostics” Mrs. 
Francis Darwin, of Cambridge, Eng., attempts to show 
how persons who believe in no creed or dogma can help 
those starting in life in matters of religion. ‘Vithout 
attempting to justify or to apologize for agnostics, she 
claims that since their existence is a fact, and since a 
strong spiritual life can coexist with no belief, their 
right to take part in the religious training of children 
must be acknowledged. The great end of training is to 
teach the child to understand the beauty of all the 
faiths which in the past have swayed the minds of men. 
Life must do the rest. 

Professor Royce, of Harvard, gives his opinion of 
“what should be the attitude of teachers of philosophy 
towards religion.” Religion defined as the consciousness 
of practical relations to a real but at present unseen 
spiritual order is the most important business of man. 
But as to special religious problems the philosopher must 
cultivate in his elementary students a judicial rather than 
a dogmatic attitude. He must help his more advanced 
students to understand religious problems, but not be to 
them an appellate judge. He must not try to force his 
opinions on the general public. He is not to seek occa- 
sion to cause scandal to the little ones. But at the same 
time he should be frank and seesinialaiands judicially criti- 
cal, reverently earnest. 

Father Tyrrell, S.J., writes of “Christianity and the 
Natural Virtues.” He points out how Christianity has 
widened man’s concept of his neighbor, and says that in 
the adaptations of Greek notions of virtue to universal 
and particular interests we must not only expand the 
Greek ideas of Justice, Fortitude, Temperance, and Pru- 
dence, but make a higher synthesis of these and the 
theological virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

The Critical Review (March, 1903): Rev. James Iverach reviews 
“‘Ladd’s Philosophy of Conduct,” which he considers the 
most profound and exhaustive treatise on ethics which 
has appeared in our time—a work grounded on the facts 
of experience, but also transcending the merely experi- 
mental and finding in metaphysics a solution of those 
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uJtimate problems of morality which a purely empirical 
ethics cannot give. . It is a work remarkable for its ful- 
ness and thoroughness, and yet every page of which is 
interesting and helpful, and indeed some parts of which— 
as, for instance, the chapter on the notion of moral obli- 
gation—are of supreme value to the earnest student of 
moral conduct. The reviewer criticises the style and 
manner of Professor Ladd adversely, characterizing it as 
“non-conducting, cumbrous and awkward in construction, 
and resisting the efforts of the reader to put himself in 
relation to the meaning of the author.” 

The Monist (April): Professor James H. Hyslop, of Columbia 
University, undertakes a refutation of Kant’s doctrine on 
analytic and synthetic judgments, and an exposition of 
that philosopher’s misconception of the problem of 
knowledge. In a very lengthy article translated from 
the German the attempt is made to prove “that the 
religion of the New Testament in important, and even 
in some vital, points, can be interpreted only in the 
light of the influence of extraneous religions, and that 
this influence reached the men of the New Testament 
by way of Judaism.” : 

Le Correspondant (Feb. 10): “Les origines de la Reforme” 
(Imbart de la Tour) is a study of French society at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. In M. Paul Gau- 
tier’s recently published Madame de Staél ct Napoléon 
M. de Lanzac de Laborie finds reasons for believing that 
it will place Napoleon’s part in the historic quarrel in a 
better light. P. Giquells gives an interesting account of 
the little autonomy existing in the island of Houat, on 
the west coast of France. ‘La Crise Sardinic¢re” dis- 
cusses the disappearance of the sardine from Breton 
waters. The series of articles on the morale and organ- 
ization of the French army is continued. Dora Melagali 
analyzes the causes of the excessively high rate of 
criminality existing among the lower classes of .Neapoli- 
tan women; and deplores that “la religion telle qu’elle 
est comprise a Naples ne peut guére étre la moderatrice 
des passions in aider a la formation des caractéres.” 
(March 10): Count Albert de Mun exposes the spirit in 


which the campaign against the religious orders has 
VOL. LXXVII.—18 
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been prosecuted—a proceeding which he holds to be 
but an episode in a determined war against the church. 
M Crepon, continuing his “ Nomination et Institution 
Canonique des Evéques,” reviews the conflict waged by 
Napoleon to obtain the power of institution, M. Paul 
Nourrison relates the manner in which the Grand Orient 
dictated the anti-religious policy of the present French 
government. - 

(March 25): In the name of the founders of the newly 
inaugurated Catholic federation, ‘“‘L’Action Liberale 
Populaire,” M. J. Piou, ancien député, points out the 
supreme need for organized action on the part of French 
Catholics, and indicates the proposed policy of the union. 
In ‘Etudes d'Histoire Contemporaine,” M. Pierre de la 
Gorge treats of the relative positions of France and 
Prussia just before the war of 1870. An anonymous 
writer presents a collection of political and philosophic 
thoughts from the writings and speeches of the German 
Emperor. 

Echo Religieux de Belgique (Feb.): M. H. Romel, canon of 
Bruges, contributes a long and brilliant notice of the 
late Dr. Bouquillon, of the Catholic University of America. 
M. Romel was a life long friend of the professor, and 
had ample opportunity of forming an accurate judgment 
of his simple, noble character, and unrivalled intellectual 
powers and attainments. M. Romel analyzes with true 
insight the many rare qualities which made the modest, 
retiring Dr. Bouquillon the foremost theologian of his 
generation, and, at the same time, a master in many 
varied fields of scholarship. Dom Laurent Janssens, the 
distinguished Benedictine, is cited as saying that, born 
under another sky, Thomas Bouquillon would have been 
the glory of the Sacred College—‘‘son nom est de ceux 
qui demeurent.” 

Etudes (20 Feb.): P. Brucker justifies the condemnation passed 
on M. Loisy’s book, on the ground that the learned pro- 
fessor’s volume is in opposition to the traditional theology 
and exegesis of the Church, and submits the Gospels 
and the Person of Christ to a dangerous method of 
rationalistic analysis. 

(5 March): J. de la Serviére begins a description of the 
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theological duel between James I. of England and 
Cardinal Bellarmin, on occasion of the latter’s having 
denied that Catholics could lawfully take the English 
oath of allegiance condemned by Paul V. 

(20 March): P. Condamin begins a general sketch of the 
relation between the Bible and Assyriology, discussing the 
matter from the critical and exegetical view-point. He 
aims at proving that, despite the resemblances between 
the Babylonian and Assyrian literatures on the one side 
and the Hebrew on the other, attentive and unprejudiced 
students must perceive that the monotheistic belief and 
the conception of a prophetic office on the part of the 
Hebrews can be explained only by recourse to super- 
natural intervention. 

Revue Bénédictine (April): Dom Janssens esteems Loisy’s Chris- 
tianity as inferior to orthodox Protestantism; and de- 
clares Loisy’s theses, that dogmatic formulas are not final 
expressions of absolute truth, and that doctrinal devel- 
opment owes more than has ever been realized to pro- 
fane thought, to be audacious and un-Catholic. In fine, 
Loisy is a superficial scholar, a defective theologian, and 
an insincere critic, while Cardinal Richard, who con- 
demned him, is a holy and learned prelate. 

Revue de Lille (Feb.): Contains an address delivered before the 
professors and students of the department of letters in 
the University of Lille on St. Francis de Sales, the 
patron of that faculty, by M. A. Delplanque, who treated 
of the saint’s life as a student and his influence as a 
missionary and spiritual writer. 
(March): M. Eugene Duthoit sketches the brilliant 
career of President Roosevelt, dwelling especially on his 
labors as President, and his views on social, political, 
and religious questions embodied in his book La Vie 
Intense. The writer is much impressed by the good will 
which Mr. Roosevelt manifests towards the Catholic re- 
ligion, and especially by the beautiful tribute paid to the 
late Rev. Martin Casserly, C.S.P., for his efficient and un- 
tiring labors in the suppression of evil and the relief of 
poverty in the city of New York. 

Revue Thomiste (March): A reviewer of M. Loisy’s Evangile et 
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l’Eglise gives the distinguished French scholar high 
praise for his admirable refutations of Harnack, but adds 
that M. Loisy falls frequently into error owing to his 
constant neglect of one great réle of exegesis, viz.: + to 
take into account the traditional interpretations of the 
church. This neglect of his lessens admiration even of 
such magnificent passages as that in which he gives the 
philosophy of doctrinal development with regard to the 
hierarchy. 


Démocratie Chrétienne (March): The most important article 


Revue 


in this number is the “Socialism of Karl Marx,” by 
H. Du Sart; he gives a clear analysis of Marx’s theory 
in regard to the relative value of merchandise and 
money. Henri Cochez presents an outline of the work 
to be carried on by clubs organized for the study of 
Christian democracy. The Abbé Jean Siemienski con- 
tributes an historical sketch of the life and times of Jean 
Casimir, king of Poland. 

Générale (April): Ch. Woeste offers a plea for the en- 
couragement of the study of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages in the schools. Bon De Borchgrave reviews the 
colonization which has-taken place in different parts of 
the world during the nineteenth century. Henri van 
Groenendael gives a concise exposition of the law that 
went into effect in Belgium the first of February last in 
regard to accident insurance, which is offered by the 
state to the workingman. 


Science Catholique (March): P. Chauvin traces the history of 


an opinion put forward in Loisy’s latest book, viz., that 
our Lord grew gradually into the consciousness of His 
Messiahship. This is an error that goes back to the 
second century, and has been held in one or another 
form by the Gnostics, Nestorius, Calvin, Zwingle, Beza, 
Strauss, and Renan. Finally in our own day it is pro- 
claimed by Sabatier and Harnack. M. Loisy in con- 
ceiving our Lord’s Messiahship as not always presented 
to the Saviour’s mind, has given us a Christ different 
from the object of the church’s historic worship. 


La Quinzaine (1 March): J. Debout sketches an association 


founded by the late Mgr. Doutreloux of Liége, for the 
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propagation of the faith among laborers, composed of both 
priests and lay people. The association conducts two 
training schools for young recruits of the classes named, 
and studies to improve the social condition of the labor- 
ing people by organized and religiously directed efforts. 
It has spread into a number of cities and is in thriving 
condition. 

(1 April): M. Martin thus sums up the great excellences 
of the legal code of Hammourabi, king of Babylonia, in 
the twenty-third century before Christ: These ancient © 
laws firmly establish the rights of property; they take 
a special care of family life; they extend state protection 
to the poor and weak; they give woman extraordinary 
privileges; they protect the interests of children; they 
define penalties for usury and other oppressions of the 
wealthy. On the other hand we find in these enactments 
several serious shortcomings. They seem not to .be 
based upon any adequate notion of responsibility; they 
permit the substitution of an innocent child to atone for 
the crime of the father; they are lax about safeguarding 
the use of capital punishment; they allow wholesale social 
sin and throw about it the protection of law. 

du Monde Invisible (March): From the Ami du Clergé 
an article is cited on the influence of blessed bells during 
storms. The Ritual is quoted in order to prove that by 
God’s ordinary providence a supernatural power is con- 
ferred on these bells enabling them to overcome elemental 
disturbances and to counteract demoniacal influences. 


Studi Religiosi (Jan.—Feb.): P. Semeria, the famous Barnabite, 


appeals for intellectual honesty in dealing with Biblical 
difficulties, declaring that it is high time to realize that 
many of these difficulties arise from our own persistence 
in not viewing the Scriptures in the mz/ieu in which they 
were ofiginally composed. Many a noble expression of 
religion becomes false if subjected to the rigid tests of a 
science with which it should have nothing to do. Un- 
questionably the progress of intelligence has purified our 
religious concepts; unquestionably it has corrected many 
errors held devoutly for centuries about the Bible. Let 
us acknowledge this and cease to be at war with modern 
thought. 
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Rivista Internazionale (Feb.): G. Rampa writes on a new book 
of the Bishop of St. Gall on the position of the Catholic 
Church with regard to modern thought. It was sug- 
gested by the controversy raging in Germany about the 
recent volumes of Ehrhard and Harnack; and reminds 
readers that while a reformation of Catholicism in its 
essence is never possible, there is need at present to 
exercise the church’s vital forces in a way better adapted 
to the present age; internal reformation is an urgent 
necessity, and in particular we must aim at better educa- 
tion of the people. 

Rassegna Nazionale (1 April): An article entitled “ Providence 
in the Fall of the Temporal Power” says that though it 
is never easy to declare a fact to have been willed by 
Providence unless we know the divine mind, yet if there 
is any fact in all modern history which evidence and 
common sense unite in showing to be designed by God, 
that fact is the fall of the Temporal Power. In truth, 
either Divine Providence never interferes in human affairs, 
or else it certainly interfered in this instance. 














+ Comment on Current Topics. + 








A crisis appears to be imminent in the 
affairs of the Romanizing wing of the Epis- 
copal Church. Yet we are very doubtful if 
anything can or-will be done to discipline the Ritualists. 
Our grounds for this judgment are, first, the growth of the 
movement has become so large that to cut it away will entail 
the excision of the most vital parts of the Episcopal Church. 
The people who have a profoundly religious spirit among the 
Episcopalians are the so-called Romanizing party. They are 
good church-goers. Religion is to them a vital principle of 
their lives. It means self-sacrifice and obedience to the law. 
There is more real religion in an ounce of the High-Church 
party than there is in a whole ton of the rationalizing, faith- 
less followers of the discredited private judgment theory. As 
one starts with a High-Church Ritualist and descends the 
scale to the Low-Churchman, he will find that the element of 
sincere devotion and belief is eliminated in an inverse ratio as 
the square of the distance. To attack the party of faith and 
devotion will be as graceless as it will be fruitless. There is 
not authority enough in all the Episcopalian hierarchy in 
America to purchase the skin of a Ritualist or to make him 
budge one inch from his conscientious. attitude toward the 
ancient doctrines and practices which he has deliberately 
taken up. 

In England it may not be so. Parliament may pass the 
Church Discipline Bill and the civil law may exclude the 
Ritualist from benefices, and deny support to him and his 
family, if he has one; but there is no such power on this side 
of the water to deal with him in so arbitrary a way. More- 
over if the Episcopalian bishop undertakes to bring the Ritual- 
ist to trial, will he find any backing in the public sentiment of © 
his co-religionists? The spirit of Ritualism has now pretty 
thoroughly leavened the Episcopalian mass, and even among 
those who are not extreme there is a profound sympathy for 
those who go to greater lengths, and especially would this be 
the case if they were under discipline. It would appear to an 
outsider that the clouds are gathering for a great storm in the 


Anglicanism and 
Ritualism. 
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Episcopalian Church, and. should any combined effort be made 
by the Protestant party to defy the storm, the craft may be 
wracked from stem to stern before it passes through the crisis. 
The election of Rev. Wilford Lash Robbins, dean of All 
Saints’ Cathedral, Albany, to the position of dean of the Gene- 
ral Theological Seminary, is said to be in no sense a victory 
for the radicals in either party, but simply for “staunch 
churchmanship.” Still, in the present acute state of affairs, 
that a Broad-Churchman was not selected may be taken to in- 
dicate that there is strong sympathies for the High-Churchmen, 
and to a large extent this party is inoculated with the Ritual- 
istic tendencies. 
Mr. Wyndham, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
The New Irish has introduced the Government’s Land Bill 
Land Bill in the House of Commons. The bill follows 
quite closely the recommendations made by 
the late conference between the landlords and tenants of Ireland. 
On the whole it is a measure which, to quote Lord Charles 
Beresford, ‘‘must appeal to every Irishman who desires to see 
_ peace, unity, and settled, constant prosperity established in his 
country.” At the convention in Dublin Mr. Wy ndham’s Bill was 
accepted unanimously by the popular representatives of the 
Nationalists. Mr. John Redmond termed the meeting the most 
important Nationalist convention held in Ireland in one hundred 
years, and stated that its recommendations would be supported 
by the members of the Land Conference and presented to the 
government as the demands of both the landlords and the 
tenants. The bill is the most sweeping proposal ever made 
with regard to reform in Irish affairs. It bears promise that . 
something like justice, or the beginning of justice, is to be done 
by England for Ireland. Through the bill the government will 
give a free grant-in-aid of $60,000,000, which will be employed 
to pay the seller at least a percentage of the purchase money. 
Moreover, the land is capitalized at $500,000,000. On this sum 
stock is to be issued in yearly amounts of $25,000,000, guar- 
anteed by the government, unredeemable for thirty years, and 
bearing interest at two and three-quarters per cent. All this is a 
safe and profitable investment for the government. As regards 
the actual transfer, the value of the land is to be determined 
judicially by the Land Commission and the owners assured of 
payment by the credit of the government. The tenants will 
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receive loans to enable them to pay in part for the land, and 
any persons who have been tenants of the land within the last 
twenty years may receive such loan and be entitled to pur- 
chase. 

The government plans to have this system of changing 
extend over some fifteen years, which means, of course, the 
support of all Irish members for the present government of 
Messrs. Balfour, Chamberlain, and Wyndham, not only in matters 
local but also in questions of imperial government. 

It is a wise and strong move politically on the part of the 
present government, and warrants a hearty reception for King 
Edward on his coming visit to Ireland. 

Ireland’s day of prosperity seems to be dawning. Many 
believe it but a short ‘step from the settlement of the Land Bill 
to Home Rule. One thing is certainly true, and that is that 
the Land Bill by no means settles the whole Irish Question. 
The bill is a confession, as Mr. John Morley says, that England’s 
policy toward Ireland has for a century been completely wrong. 
The transferring of the ownership of the soil to the people of 
Ireland will but strengthen the principle of self-government. 


Dr. William S. Rainsford is a member of 

Some Religious the Protestant Episcopal Church of Amer- 

Happenings. i 

ica. Lately a protest has been entered 
against him for heretical utterances made in an address before 
the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood in Philadelphia. The Oxtlook 
says ‘‘there is no article in the accepted creeds of the Episcopal 
Church that Dr. Rainsford does not heartily and sincerely 
accept.” Dr. Rainsford, writing in the same publication, in the 
same number, says: ‘‘I had come to the conclusion that infant 
baptism was not to be found in the New Testament. I could 
not satisfy myself that there was any proof that infants had 
been baptized by Jesus and his disciples, and I do not believe 
so to-day.” 

Reverend Mr. Francis, of the ‘Order of the Atonement,” 
publishes Zhe Lamp to propagate “resubmission” of the An- 
glican Church to Rome. It champions the infallibility of the 
Pope, yet stands for the validity of Anglican Orders. Mr. 
Francis is to be brought to ecclesiastical trial for heresy. 

The Guardian of England calls for the punishment of 
Mr. Spencer Jones, whose “‘ England and the Holy See, Essays 
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towards Reunion” “has already been responsible for a de- 
plorable amount of mischief.” 

The American Church Board of Missions ordered the Bishop 
of Tokio to deal with the matter of Mr. Lloyd’s “apparent dis- 
loyalty.” Mr. Lloyd is president of a Japanese college under 
the supervision of the board. He ‘had learned to turn to the 
Holy See after the desire of his heart,’ and resigned before 
the command came. 

Last month a conference was held in New York City of 
delegates appointed from the Episcopal, Presbyterian, and 
Methodist Churches to draw up some effective measures against 
the fearful wave of divorce and “to secure adequately the en- 
forcement of appropriate regulations as to marriage, both in 
Church and State.” 

This, of course, is nothing new. 

Two other conferences are about to be held: one in New 
York City, the other in Pittsburg. They have been called by 
members of the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congregational 
denominations, and their immediate purpose is to effect Chris- 
tian unity. 

All this is nothing new, but the prayer goes forth with 
something like renewed fervor, ‘“‘ Unto these cities of confusion 
send, O Lord, the light of Thy truth and peace.” 


If there was ever any honest doubt as to 
France and Re- the intentions of the present government 
ni wy of France with regard to the religious orders 
and religion in general, there can be doubt no longer. All 
the religious orders are to be expelled from France, and 
through their expulsion the atheistical Radicals are aiming a 
blow at religion itself. The teaching orders, the commercial 
orders have gone. Now the same ones who drove them out 
are bitterly denouncing the Concordat, which does not pertain 
to the religious at all. Even M. Combes, himself a Radical, 
has advised them to stop, saying that the time for its denun- 
ciation had not yet come. But because of repeated victories 
they are growing bolder, audaciously exposing their real motive 
to the public, and will not stop until they have done their best 
to make France a country without a church and without a 
religion. 
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ATHER HECKER’S book entitled The Church and the Age contains 

a number of articles published in THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE 
during a period of about ten years (1876-1886). As an editor of a magazine 
devoted to the interests of the Catholic Church in America, he touched ona 
number of topics under discussion at the time, which involved certain historical 
opinions. He claimed, for instance—Church and the Age, page 97—that ‘‘ the 
republic of the United States, in affirming man’s natural rights, started in the 
eighteenth century with its face to Catholicity, and is in the ascending way of 
life to God. From this point of view the Declaration of American Indepen- 
dence has a higher than political meaning, and it may be said to be the turning 
point in history from a negation to an affirmation of truth; interpreting demo- 
cracy not as a downward but as an upward movement, and placing political 
society anew on the road to assist man in the fulfilment of his divine destiny. 

‘¢ Christianity, like republicanism, has in the last analysis to rely for its 
reception and success on reason and conscience and the innate powers of human 
nature, graciously aided from above. as they always are. Let it once be shown 
that the Catholic interpretation of Christianity is consonant with the dictates of 
human reason, in accordance with man’s normal feelings, favorable to the 
highest conceptions of man’s dignity, and that it presents to his intelligence a 
destiny which awakens the uttermost action and devotion of all his powers, and 
you have opened the door to the American people for the reception of the 
complete evidence of the claims of the Catholic Church, and prepared the way 
for the universal acceptance of her divine character.” 

In another passage from Zhe Church and the Age, page 114, Father 
Hecker stated his view of future developments as follows : 

“<Tf, as many think, democracy will soon assume control of public affairs 
in the old world, the question is, What kind of a democracy will it be: what 
influence will be powerful enough to guide it morally aright? No sectarian form 
of Christianity can be the guide of mighty human forces. So far as men are 
sectarians, so far do they deviate from the universal truth; and only the 
universal principles of reason and revelation grasped and wielded by such an 
organic world-power as the Catholic Church can guide aright the tumultuous 
masses of mankind when the transition from one phase of civilization to another 
has begun. The power that could tame the barbarian ancestors of the civilized 
world exhibits in such men and such utterances as have been herein considered 
a force competent to guide to its proper destiny the baptized democracy of our 
day. And we may say in passing that it is difficult to exaggerate the majesty 
and power which a body of men representing the whole Catholic Church, as 
the Council of Trent intended: the cardinals to do, would possess and exert the 
world over; the decision of such a body, with the Pope at its head, could not 
fail to be final.” ' 

The foregoing information is given in answer to a correspondent, who 
wishes to know also the exact words of the reference to the Council of Trent. 
By consulting the book on the Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, 
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translated by the Rev. J. Waterworth—page 207—the full context can be seen, 
together with the following quotation: 

‘¢ And the Synod ordains, that all and singular the particulars which have 
been elsewhere ordained, in the same Synod, touching the life, age, learning, 
and other qualifications of those who are to be appointed bishops, the same are 
also to be required in the creation of cardinals—even though they be deacons 
—of the Holy Roman Church; whom the most Holy Roman Pontiff shall, as 
far as it can be conveniently done, select out of all the nations of Christendom, 
as he shall find persons suitabie ” (Decree on Reformation, chap. i.) 

In this last of his published works, Church and the Age, Father Hecker 
gave what may be called the dominant note of the future policy of Catholicity. 
It was written prior to the present development by Leo XIII. of the church’s 
attitude towards our age, and towards the providential movement of men and 
nations towards free political institutions. Father Hecker was penetrated with 
the same spirit from the beginning of his career. The relations of intelligence 


and liberty to the religious life of the Catholic Church are here fully explained. 
* * * 


Young writers need much encouragement to overcome the difficulties 
incident to the publication of their first attempts. They also need some 
practical directions such as the following from A. Roland Hall in that helpful 
magazine devoted to practical talks on success in business, edited by Patrick 
J. Sweeney, 150 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Manuscripts for magazines should be written on white paper, six by nine 
inches. Never use foolscap. Write only on one side of the paper and do not 
fasten the sheets together. : 

It is better to send your manuscript without folding. Enclose self-ad- 
dressed envelope and sufficient postage to return your manuscript. 

Number your pages at the top. The title of the article or story should 
be written about the middle of the first sheet. Put your name and address in 
the upper left corner of the first sheet, and the number of the words in your 
manuscript in the upper right corner. 

If possible, have your manuscripts typewritten. If penwritten, only black 
ink should be used. 

Do not expect editors to puzzle over poor handwriting. Write plainly. 
Leave some space between your lines and a small margin at both sides. 

Words may be divided at the end of a line and carried over to the next, 
but a part of a word should not be carried over to another sheet. 

It is not necessary to write the editor a long personal letter. State that 
your manuscript is for sale at the usual rates of the magazine. It is not a 
good plan for young writers to set a price on their work. 

Do not expect the editor to pass on your work at once. Editors of promi- 
nent publications have thousands of manuscripts to read. 

Do not feel hurt if your manuscript comes back. Put it aside for a 
month. Then read it critically, and you will often see that the editor had a 
good reason for not purchasing. Feel grateful forall criticism and suggestions. 

Short articles find a more ready market than long ones. 

Don’t write unless you have something to write about. Go right into 
your subject with the very first sentence.’ Introductions are rarely necessary ; 
if necessary, they should be very brief. 
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You will make your work ridiculous if you affect ‘‘ fine writin’,” or use 
expressions like ‘‘lurid glare,” ‘‘hoarse sob,” etc. Avoid useless detail ; 
the story of the creation was told in six hundred words. 

Use clear, simple language. ‘‘He had just left” is better than ‘‘the 
echo of his departing footsteps had hardly died away.” 

Paragraph frequently. Let the points of your article stand out clearly. 
See that long and short sentences are properly proportioned. 

In a news article adhere strictly to facts ; leave opinion for the editorial page. 

Three things are necessary to successful authorship: a live, interesting 
topic, the ability to get the most out of your topic in the least space, and 
judgment in finding a market for your work. Get a copy of a publication and 
study its purpose before trying to write for it. 

Never submit anything for publication on which you don’t feel you have 
done your best. Most successful authors find it necessary to write their arti- 
cles several times. Even a good article may sometimes be sent to eight or ten 


publications before a sale is made. 
* * * 


The late Edward Eggleston had an ideal studio at Lake George, where he 
did most of his literary work for many years past. In presenting a general 
view of his career the editor of the Bookman states the opinion that he would 
probably have desired to be known simply as an historian, for the later years 
of his life were entirely devoted to historical research and composition. 
Nevertheless, the best thing that he ever did was his story of primitive, semi- 
barbarous life in the Indiana of the early thirties, entitled The Hoosier School- 
master, which Dr. Eggleston published about 1875. Itis one of the first suc- 
cessful attempts to portray in fiction the rude and rough environment of men 
and women in the days when the Middle West was still in the making, and it 
is wonderfully interesting, amusing, and exciting. It was Dr. Eggleston’s first 
effort at fiction, and he wrote it very hastily and in the most off-hand fashion. 
It is obviously the work of an unpractised hand, for its simple plot is incon- 
sistent and full of gaps; yet the characters in it are remarkably vivid, and 
their talk is racy and pungent to a degree. When the book appeared, the 
whole country caught it up with delight, and Dr. Eggleston suddenly found 
himself accepted as a popular novelist. He wrote several other books in much 
the same vein, but he never quite repeated his first success, for the reason that 
he became self-conscious and tried to be ‘‘literary,” thereby killing the fresh- 
ness and simplicity which gave 7he Hoosier Schoolmaster so much charm. His 
story called Zhe End of the World is, however, very well worth reading, and it 
gives a striking picture of the Millerite delusion and of the terrific scenes en- 
acted on the day when half the people of the West believed that the world was 
coming to an end. Itis rather interesting to note that Dr. Eggleston soon 
recognized that he was falling below the standard of The Hoosier Schoolmaster, 
and that he then very promptly abandoned the writing of fiction. His most 
serious historical publication was The Beginners of the Nation. 

* * * 

A writer in Harper's Weekly declares that Finley Peter Dunne is a typical 
American. He began his work in Chicago as a reporter on a daily paper, and 
had the sense to look beneath the surface of the assignments that came to him 
as to others in the course of the day’s work. He found the human quality in 
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what fell to his consideration ; he saw the humor and the sense and the pathos 
of every-day life, whether in ‘‘ Archie Road” or on the Lake Shore Drive, and 
he had the rare wit to realize their universal significance. All this became a 
concrete result in his conception of Mr. Dooley, whose consideration of ques- 
tions of the day embodies all that is really American—the wit that seems to 
belong alone to this strange mixture of nationalities called the American peo- 
ple, the keen sense of justice and the quality of being able to grasp the essen- 
tial point in any matter that have long since been identified with Abraham 
Lincoln, and the ability to hit hard without being mean or unkind that has 
been confined until now to Mark Twain. The result is that Mr. Dooley is a 
national character. We all know him; we all respect him; we all wish we 
had his clear brain. As Uncle Sam is himself typical of the Yankee, as David 
Harum is the type of the American countryman, so is Mr. Dooley as thor- 
oughly an American of another sort—the Yankee shrewdly mixed with the 
Irish immigrant. And thus Mr. Dunne, at the age of thirty-five, takes his 
place as the creator of a distinctive American personage, and promises to ex- 
tend his sphere of usefulness. 
* * * 3 

The public meeting of the Champlain Assembly School of Pedagogy, held 
at Columbus Hall March 21, New York City, marks the beginning of a new 
epoch in the history of the institution. Dr. Dwyer presided. Father Lavelle 
delivered the address of greeting. He was followed by Mr. Burlingham, until 
recently president of the Board of Education, who congratulated the audience 
on the deep interest in this great work, and expressed the hope that he might 
arrange to visit next summer their home at Cliff Haven. City Superintendent 
Maxwell spoke next, saying that during his long life he has labored that the 
teachers should have fixidity of tenure, competent salaries, reasonable pensions 
in their latter years, and a high ethical sense of duty toward the department 
of the work in which they are engaged. The first three have been provided by 
law, and he regards the Summer-School as one of the strongest factors in pro- 
ducing the rest. Commissioner Lummis, chairman of the finance committee of 
the Board of Education, made a plea in favor of Catholic education in general, 
appealing to all right-minded citizens to study the question without prejudice. 
Commissioner Barrett spoke pleasantly of the social life at Cliff Haven, and the 
earnestness of the work. Superintendent Taylor and Principal O’Callaghan, 
who are the instructors of the school, outlined their plan of the work. Some 
very good music was interspersed between the speeches. 

* * * 

The twelfth session of the Catholic Summer-School at Cliff Haven, N. Y., 
on Lake Champlain, will extend nine weeks, from July 6 to September 4. 
Courses of study are now arranged with reference to the approved plans for 
self-improvement among teachers and members of Reading Circles. Superin- 
tendent John Dwyer, Pd.D., is in charge of the department of Pedagogy, which 
will provide two of the most important courses for busy teachers: one on princi- 
ples and methods of teaching, by Superintendent J. S. Taylor, Pd.D.; the other 
on educational psychology, by Principal W. F. O’Callaghan, A. B. (Harvard). 

In compliance with the suggestion of Inspector Eugene W. Lyttle, of the 
Regents’ department, an intensive course in English literature will be given for 
six weeks, beginning July 6, with lectures by Dr. Hugh T. Henry, Principal of 
the Catholic High School, Philadelphia; and Dr. Conde B. Pallen, of New 
York City. The studies in biology begun last year will be continued under the 
supervision of Dr. James J. Walsh, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Professor Zeckwer, of the Philadelphia Musical Academy, will teach piano and 
violin, besides taking part in the lecture-recitals. The classes in art, sloyd, 
and physical culture will be organized under the same instructors who had suc- 
cessful results last year. A full programme of Athletics has been a leading 
feature of the Champlain Summer-School for several years. The prospectus 
giving railroad rates, etc., is now ready at the office of the Secretary, Warren 
E. Mosher, 39 East 42d Street, New York City. M. C. M. 
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